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ful co-worker, and to the members of the The- 
ological Institute beloved, this book is affec- 


tionately dedicated. 





PREFACE. 


The Processes of the system, with the exception of a few changes 
made by myself, were first formulated by Drs. J. T. Murfee and 
E. T. Winkler, and taught in Howard College, and were given to 
me by the former, whom I delight to claim as a personal friend. 
The rest of the system was formulated and developed solely by 
myself. Itis asystem of thought adapted to the development of 
discourse in general and sermon building in particular. 

Its use in teaching was first occasioned by my incidental efforts 
to instruct a class of Negro preachers in preaching in the cane- 
brake of Alabama. 

Two years ago I was called to lecture before the Theological 
Institute at East Lake. The one lecture resulted in a three weeks 
course, which was repeated last summer. After the second course 
the preamble and resolutions given below, calling for its publica- 
tion, were unanimously adopted by arising vote of the Theological 
Institute, then numbering seventy-seven members. 

I am asked to repeat the System again, and, in consequence, 
have prepared it in book form. 

It is designed for the service of my brethren in the ministry, 
to whom I commit it with the humble prayer that it may facilitate 
their efficiency in the Master’s great work. To claim for it per- 
fection would be a superhuman plea. If not sustained by merit I 
willingly consign it to oblivion in the great sea of human venture 


to which it is now committed. 
Vv 


vi PREFACE. 


Preamble and Resolutions adopted by the Theological Institute 
at East Lake, Ala.: 

‘“WHEREAS, Rev. G. S. Anderson, in his course of lectures 
delivered before the Theological Institute, on Sermon Structure, 
during the session of 1891, has given a method for sermon building 
which is unique, simple, comprehensive and exhaustive, revealing 
the principles by which the subject of every text is discovered 
and named, the argument developed, and all the elements of the 
sermon properly adjusted—in short, which separates the material 
of the text from extraneous matter, resolves it into its primary 
elements, and constructs out of it a sermon beginning with the 
introduction and concluding with the application.” 

AND, WHEREAS, We have been greatly benefitted by the 
method thus given, and believing it invaluable to all sermon 
makers, therefore, 

“Be it Resolved, by the Baptist Theological Institute in session 
at East Lake, Ala., July the 9th, 1891, that we earnestly request 
Rey. G. S. Anderson to publish in book form the said Method of 
Sermon Structure, and to do so as early as conveniently practic- 
able.” 

The above were unanimously adopted by a rising vote. 

M. M. Woop, Sec. 


The Method is a complete system of Sermon Structure. It 
embraces nine processes and four cardinal and six minor principles 
which furnish the basis and enter into the structure of all dis- 
course. 

It is adapted to a text of any length and on any subject. 

It finds the theme of a text and gives it the proper name. 

It eliminates all foreign material and exhibits the germane 
truth. c 

It tells what to define and how and what to analyze. 

It defines the function of argument and gives the elements of 
its structure. 

It canvasses every phase of a subject and illustrates the various 
points of the discourse by analyses prepared on the principle. 

It is the science of sermon building—extracting the material of 
the text and resolving it into its primary elements and construct- 
ing out of it the sermon, beginning with the introduction and 
concluding with the application. 
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It appropriates both the deductive and inductive methods of 
philosophy and operates either with equal facility. 

It impels to the study of God’s Word and into an intimacy 
therewith. 

It helps the preacher to carry the sermon in mind, gives self 
possession, and aids in the delivery. 

It aids the understanding of the hearer, and helps the memory 
to retain the sermon. 

It is not mechanical, stilted, or stereotyped, but natural and 
scientific, producing each discourse after the order of the nature 
of each text. It is a remarkable fact that no positive method for 
sermon building exists. All works on the subject are for the most 
part negative in their instruction, teaching a little of many things. 
This is a positive method, furnishing a complete system teaching 
all the elements of one thing. 

It has, I believe, been written under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit who once inspired men to reveal the truth, and whose wis- 
dom is just as necessary now in order to understand the same. 

If it shall help my brethren to search the Scriptures and rightly 
divide the word of truth, their profit shall be my great reward. 


DEFINITIONS—Their Function 


ANALYSIS—The Thing to Analyze 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE PROCESSES. 


The System has nine processes of development 
which furnish the essential and natural conditions 
for the growth of all discourse. They canvass every 
phase of a subject and develop each discourse after the 
pattern of the text. 

EVERY PROPER DISCOURSE HAS THREE ESSENTIAL 
CHARACTERISTICS. 

1. Order.—lIt must have parts, and these parts must 
be properly adjusted.. They are as specific and natural 
as the features of the human face, and their relations 
admit of an adjustment equally definite and natural. 
The human features, if in a jumble, would repel at 
sight. So the truth, when mixed and confused, is bereft 
of its beauty and power. Order is a universal law in 
nature and revelation, and belongs necessarily to dis- 
-course. If method is a prevailing law in all minor 
human effort, why not adopt it in man’s greatest work— 
‘preaching? Order will give the several elements and 
their respective relations one with another. 

No reason exists why sermon making should be law- 
less. The art of sermon making is without a formulated 
method, and its system is without a science. 

All honor to the great men who have written learnedly 
-and profitably on sermon making, but the fact remains 
the same, that the world has no method by which to 

-construct a sermon. 
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With all the profitable suggestions made, the taste 
and judgment of the individual are the final reliance, 
and each sermon takes its order or disorder after the 
fancy or incidental thought of its maker. True, dis- 
courses characterized by order have been often pro- 
duced, but not after any known method. The order is 
incidental and not after any formulated law. The law 
does exist, and when put in formula guides the sermon- 
maker in this order. 

2. Unity.—The parts of a discourse should not: 
only be connected, but should blend in common union 
so that all elements united will form a complete whole. 
The disruption of any one element destroys this law, 
weakens the structure, and confuses the force of the 
sermon. Unity is a primal law and contributes essential 
strength to every design and is fraught with no less 
force as a factor in the economy of a sermon. 

Liberty in Sermonizing is usually a license to violate 
either the law of order or unity. License is not liberty, 
but lawlessness, and lawlessness if wrong in other 
things is equally culpable in sermon making. 

3. Progression.—Each sermon has a proper begin- 
ning, followed by successive stages of development 
through to a proper close. The forward movement in 
development should be such that no one part can take the 
place of another without doing violence to the whole 
structure. The first should come first, and the last, 
last. A sermon is not theology by the yard as the 
cloth measured from the bolt, neither is it in simple 
sections, with each forming a unit as are the coaches of 
a rail road train, but is composed of vital elements 
which blend in living and necessary union, and is char- 
acterized by beginning, growth, and finish. 
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The processes of development are nine in 
number, and are as follows: 

I. THE SELECTION OF THE TEXT. 

Il. NAMING THE THEME. 

Ill. DEFINING THE TRUTH OF THE TEXT. 

IV. ANALYZING THE OBJECT. 

V. STATING THE PROPOSITION. 

VI. MaxkING THE ARGUMENT. 

VIL. STATING THE MEANS OF ATTAINMENT, 

VIII. ANSWERING OBJECTIONS. 

IX. MAKING THE APPLICATION. 


These processes furnish the conditions by which every 
phase of a subject is canvassed, and by which every 
truth revealed in so doing is wrought into the structure 
of the sermon. 


The four cardinal principles of the system for- 
mally stated are as follows: 

I. THE SUBJECT IS THE DOMINANT IMPULSE OF THE 
SPEAKER. 


Il. THE THING TO BE ANALYZED IS THE “FACT” 
WHICH INSPIRES THE IMPULSE IN THE MIND OF THE 
SPEAKER. 

Ill. THE PROPOSITION MUST EMBRACE THE DOMI- 
NANT IMPULSE OF THE SPEAKER AND THE FACT WHICH 
INSPIRED IT. 


TV. THE ARGUMENT IS THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF THE DOMINANT IMPULSE OF THE 
SPEAKER. 


These four principles thus stated in their logical order 
are fundamental, and enter into the development of a 
discourse as do the cardinal principles of arithmetic in 
the solution of a problem. 
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They have been incidentally operated, but never be- 
fore formally stated nor given in their logical relation 
as connected in this combine. 

They are the basis of the system, and are character- 
ized by the highest philosophy as will be evinced in 
their amplification, and are also eminently practical as 
will be illustrated. 


Six minor principles. 
Below are given six minor principles, which, 


though not fundamental, are in degree of value second 
_only to the four cardinal principles. 


1. THE WHOLE OF THE SERMON IS CONTAINED IN 
THE TEXT, AND THE WHOLE OF THE TEXT IS DEVEL- 
OPED IN THE SERMON. 


2. DEFINITIONS RELIEVE THE SUBJECT AND OBJECT . 
OF ALL OBSCURITIES. 

3. THE PROPOSITION EMBRACES THE SUBJECT 
AND OBJECT, AND CONVEYS THE SENTIMENT OF THE 
SPEAKER. 

4, THE MBANS OF ATTAINMENT HAVE REFERENCE 
ONLY TO THE GREAT TRUTH OF THE PROPOSITION. 


5. THE OBJECTIONS REPLIED TO ARE THOSE AGAINST 
THE GREAT TRUTH OF THE PROPOSITION. 


6. THE APPLICATION USES ONLY THE GREAT TRUTH 
OF THE PROPOSITION, AND ITS EFFECTS. 

The system, with equal facility, adapts itself to either 
of the great systems of philosophy—the inductive and 
the deductive. 

When adopting the inductive method the elements of 
analysis as facts become cumulative testimony, furnish- 
ing the argument and culminate in the statement of the 
proposition. See No. 4, Anal. 
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When the deductive method is adopted, the propos- 
ition is first stated, which is followed by the argument. 
See Nos. 9, 12, Arg. 

The system also adapts itself to the various classes of 
discourse,—thus : 

A historical discourse will be developed largely 
within the process of dejinitions, history being one of 
the phases of this process. 


Exegetical sermons will also be developed largely 
within definitions, exegesis being another phase of the 
same process. 

Expository sermons will find their principal devel- 
- opment in definitions and analysis but largely within 
the latter. 


Hortatory discourse finds its development largely 
in analysis and application. 

Argumentative discourse has its larger develop- 
ment in argument and answer to objections. 

Polemic discourse is developed principally in answer 
to objections. 

Practical discourse finds its principal development. 
within the means of attainment and application. 

The classifications of Topical, Textual, and Expository 
have no place in this system, for a development accord- 
ing to the principles given will embrace the three classes. 
and make each sermon textual, expository, and topical. 

While the principal development of a sermon may 
fall largely within one or two processes, it should be 
canvassed by every process, and developed just where 
the genius of the subject demands it. The system fur- 
nishes the tools that fashion the sermon after its own 
pattern, found in the text. 
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The character of each discourse, with its treatment, 
will be suggested as thus indicated. 

Whatever preponderance of development or omission 
may occur in one or more processes, the Proposition 
can never be omitted. 

This keys the ‘‘impulse” of the speaker and the ‘‘fact’’ 
together and thus sustains the law of order and unity, 
without which the ‘‘impulse” would be without a cause, 
and the ‘‘fact” without effect, and all elements would 
grind together in a confused jumble. 
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CHAPTER II. 
THE SELECTION OF THE TEXT. 


I. Its relation to the Sermon. 


1. The whole of the sermon is contained in 
the text.—The text is the seed out of which the ser- 
mon grows. The whole of the sermon thus exists in the 
text. It is the development of the essential elements 
_ of truth contained in the text without the admixture of 
foreign matter. The introduction of extraneous matter 
not inherent in the text into the sermon is the violation 
of a primal law in sermon building. 

Illustrate, amplify, adorn, but let these be real 
growth, the natural foliage and flowers, and not the 
artifice of borrowed ornament. As the tree has its 
pattern in the seed, and must, therefore, have its devel- 
opment to exhibit the pattern and exhaust the seed, so 
the sermon has its pattern in the germ of the text, and, 
when developed, will therefore exhibit the complement 
of elements contained in the text and exhaust the same. 

2. The whole of the text is developed in 
the sermon.—If any portion of the text should be 
omitted in the development, then the omitted part can 
not be claimed as a part of the text. To introduce for- 
eign matter into the development is to widen the com- 
pass of the text just to the extent of the foreign matter 
thus introduced. The discrepancies discovered between 
the text and sermon often heard from the pulpit is 


found in the fact that the outline, or portions of it, were 
2 
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formed before the text was selected, and are, therefore, 
the introduction of foreign material into the life growth 
of the sermon. 

The sermon thus grown, instead of exhibiting the 
elements of its own text, and being fashioned after the 
pattern of its own genius, is the multiplied admixture 
of foreign engraftings. The outline, or parts of out- 
line, previously grown, and thus introduced, of course 
had their texts of which they were a development, but 
to wrest the outline from its original text and engraft it 
on and blend it with the growth of another is to violate 
the genius of the one and defeat and degrade the growth 
of the other. 

Every text in the Word of God is peculiar to itself. 
Either the speaker, the environment, or the verbal 
expression makes it swi generis. Each, therefore, legit- 
imately developed will produce a sermon peculiar to 
itself. The development of one text may involve the 
meaning and appropriate the substance of another, but 
in being thus transformed it loses its identity, and is 
wrought into the growth and life of the developed text, 
and is not an incoherent foreign engrafting. A sermon is 
thus a full exhibit of its own text. 

3. The sermon is a growth and not an accu- 
mulation.—Like the tree which has its development 
from its inner life, and not as the house which is a con- 
glomerate accumulation from without. A discourse 
developed without a text is a lecture, and not a sermon, 
for a lecture differs from a sermon in the fact that it is 
the development of a subject eliminated from all textual 
connections, while the sermon involves in its develop- 
ment the subject matter of the text. A sermon is thus. 
the growth of the life and the expression of the pattern 
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of the text, while the lecture is the accumulation and 
accretion of kindred thoughts. Spurgeon preached ; 
Talmage lectures. The one selected his text and grew 
his sermon; the other prepares his lecture and attaches 
to it a passage of Scripture. 

II. Its Source. 

The text must be the Word of God.—A text 
from any other source will not furnish the seed out of 
which a gospel sermon can grow. All else is but 
opinion and phenomena. The one is but the husk, and 
the other the phantom, and their development is but 
the fungus growth of fraud, their exhibition the pyro- 
. technics of folly, and their uses but food for selfishness, 
and appeals to vanity. The Word of God only is real, 
and must furnish the sole armory for equipment and 
storehouse of our supplies. 

Ill. its Length. 

A text may be as long as the Bible or as 
short as a clause, in which is expressed a well de- 
fined truth. 

The “Bible” as a whole furnishes a most profitable 
text. God’s revelation to man would be the great theme. 
Likewise the ‘‘Old Testament”:—The mixed curse and 
blessing revealed. ‘‘The New Testament”:—The Messen- 
ger of Life given. ‘“The Pentateuch”:—Primitive Order 
established. ‘“The Four Gospels” :—Man’s relations defined. 

Or a singie book, as ‘‘The Gospel of Matthew” :— 
The life message to the Jews. ‘The Acts of the Apos- 
tles”:—Early Gospel triumphs. ‘‘Paul’s letter to the 
Romans” :— Faith the essential principle in personal redemp- 
tion. 

Or a group of chapters, embracing a subject, as 
the ‘‘Sermon on the Mount.’”—Matt. 5:6,7.—The Contrast 
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of the Gospel with prevalent errors. John 15:16—The 
Saviour’s parting words. Or a paragraph, as Matt. 
15:21-28— Great Faith. Matt. 7:24-28—The two founda- 
tions. Matt. 13:3-19—‘‘Seed growing,” or The mysteries 
of the Kingdom of heaven. A single verse, as Rey. 
29:17—The Water of Life. Heb. 7:25—The extent of 
Christ's ability. John 8:52,53—Eaternal disciplineship the 
believer's virtue. A clause, Jno. 15:6, ‘‘I am the way.”— 
Ohrist the established way. 

The essential elements of truth embraced in the 
text, whether many or few, whether the text be long or 
short, should be given in the sermon. If the 
Bible as a whole be the text, then the primary elements 
which distinguish it and constitute its essential charac- 
ter should be embraced in the outline, and likewise those 
of the great divisions, single books, chapters, para- 
graphs, verses, and clauses, or whatever may be selected 
as a text. 

Impossible, you say, to exhaust a paragraph, to say 
nothing of a book, division, or the entire Bible. True, 
for a book can be written ona flower. It is said one 
truth exhausted involves a survey of all truth, for truth 
is infinite in its relations, but any subject considered 
‘as a whole in its specific and definite character can be 
intelligently discussed within the limits of a sermon. 

The prevalent use of the longer texts would greatly 
enhance the pulpit efficiency of the present day. 
‘Verses and clauses are the rule as texts. 

The truth is thus minimized, and often segregated, 
distorted, and obscured. It should be maximized, and 
its great outlines forged. 

The world should be made to see the hugh boulders 
and great mountains as well as the clods and pebbles of 
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God’s Word. Long texts will necessitate the forging 
of these outlines. 

The fundamentals of Christianity will thus be forced 
to the front, and the system will be presented as a com- 
prehensive whole. Using the long texts will fit the 
preacher better to use the shorter ones—to descend 
from the general to the particular, and present more 
intelligently the details. It will necessitate more thor- 
ough investigation and a comprehensive and more defi- 
nite conception of the truth. 

IV. Its Selection. 

The peculiar condition of the audience should 
prompt in the selection of a text. Ministerial 
success will be greatly augmented by facility of judg- 
ment in the selection of texts adapted to the occasion. 

The Bible presents every phase of experience, can- 
vasses every human want, and contains all necessary 
resources to meet every earthly emergency. It will, 
therefore, at all times furnish the right truth to meet 
each demand if the wisdom of the Spirit is had to guide 
in the selection Of course a thanks-giving text will 
not be used on a funeral occasion. 

V. Its Elucidation. 

1 Accept the obvious meaning unless proven 
to the contrary. Let the Bible determine the truth. 
Compare Scripture with Scripture. If practical, refer 
to the original Hebrew and Greek. Consult the best 
translations, and also the Commentaries. Above all, 
ask the wisdom and the understanding of the Spirit. 
The necessity of the Spirit’s guidance in the under- 
standing of the Scriptures is just as great now with us 
as His inspiration was to the men of old who by inspir- 
ation revealed them. 
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2. On the obscurities in language and thought the 
use of the following books is suggested : 

(1) The English Bible—the different translations. 

(2) The Hebrew and Greek Scriptures. 

(83) Young’s Analytical Concordance. 

(4) Smith’s Bible Dictionary. 

(5) Webster’s Dictionary. 

(6) Commentaries—Henry, on the whole Bible. 

Broadus, on Matthew. 

VI. To Dispense with the Tect. 

To prepare a discourse without a given text :—State 
the proposition and let it become the text and proceed 
with the development of the proposition as with a reg- 
ular text. 
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GHAPTHR: U1. 
DEFINITIONS. 


I. Definitions relieve the “subject”: and 
“object” of all obscurities.—These obscurities 
are the incidental and foreign matter that environ these 
elements and hold them in their grasp. The pulp of 
the orange is obscured and held in the environment of 
the peel. 'To reveal it, the peel must be removed. So 
- the function of definitions is to reveal the great truths 
of a text. 

Il. The following facts connected with the text are 
embraced in the scope of definitions : 


1. Dates. 5. History. 

2. Persons. 6. Context. 

3. Places. 7. Textual Phraseology. 
4. Exegesis. 8. Incidental Clauses. 


Whatever appertains to either class of the facts here 
named in each text belongs to the Process of Definitions 
and should be disposed of before proceeding with the 
analysis. These facts are illustrated below. 

Dates, Persons, and Places are illustrated in Matt. 2:1. 

‘Now when Jesus was born in Bethlehem of Judea in the days 
of Herod the king, behold, there came wise men from the east to 
Jerusalem.” 

Dates :—‘‘Days of Herod.” 

Persons :—‘‘Herod.” ‘‘Wise men.” 

Places :—‘‘Bethlehem—Judea—Jerusalem.”’ 

In Mk. 5:28. 

“Tf I may touch but his clothes, I shall be whole.” 
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History :—The locality—Message of the ruler—The 
press of the crowd—The diseased woman—The Saviour, 
are all inherent facts of history that environ this utter- 
ance of the diseased women, given in the text. 

In Acts 2:31. 

“He, seeing this before, spake of the resurrection of Christ, 
that his soul was not left in hell, neither his flesh did see corrup- 
tion.” 

Words :—‘‘Hell” conveys no clear conception of the 
writer. Its evident meaning is that of Hades—the grave 
or unseen world and not Gehenna, the place of torment. 

The definition of words has simply to do with their 
philology and not the current of thought they may 
express. The latter belongs to the development of the 
discourse. 

In John 12:32. 

‘‘And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto 
me.” 

Textual Phraseology.—‘‘Be lifted up” is a Hebrew 
expression, and to the Jewish mind meant crucifixion, 
which was synonymous with degradation. 

Also in Matthew 16:18. 

‘‘And I say also unto thee, that thou art Peter, and upon this 
rock I will build my church; and the gates of hell shall not pre- 
vail against it.” 

“Gates of Hell.”—Means literally the craft or power 
of Satan, and originated in the Oriental custom of estab- 
lishing city headquarters and holding court and councils 
of war at the city gate. This passage also illustrates— 

Exegesis.—‘‘This rock” in meaning involves the 
interpretation of the entire passage. To get at the 
real meaning of the speaker, and express in definite 
language what he intended to convey, is the real work 
of exegesis. 
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Whether the Saviour meant Himself, Peter, or Peter’s. 
Faith, when using the expression, remains for exegesis. 
to determine. 


In Mk. 4:7.—‘‘And some fell among thorns, and the thorns grew 
up, and choked it, and it yielded no fruit.” 


Context.—This is the third class of seed in the 
parable of the sower. 

In Mk. 1:14.—‘‘Now after that John was put in prison, Jesus came. 
into Galilee, preaching the gospel of the kingdom of God.” 

Incidental clause.—‘‘Now after that John was put. 
into prison,” is an incidental expression thrown into the 
current of thought expressed in the text. It is no real 
part of the text, and therefore should be explained in 
_ Definitions. 








Ill. Only the things that are obscure should 
be defined, and the definitions given should be concise 
and clear. The sunshine needs no light to exhibit it, and 
an obscure definition makes obscurity doubly obscure. 


IV. Things defined may be elucidated by: 


1. Comparison with other words!. Kindred facts?, 
and passages of Scripture?. 

2. Contrasts along similar lines may also be used. 

3. Examples. 

4. Genus and Species. 


V. Definitions exhibit the “Subject” and 
“Object.”—As the roots of a tree coming up from 
their divergency and obscurity in the ground unite and 
blend in the exposed trunk, so the definitions find, relieve 
and exhibit the two prime elements of discourse, the 
‘‘subject”! and ‘‘object’”’,? so when the truth of a text 
is properly defined these two elements will be clearly 
and succinctly presented. This will be illustrated in 
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the following exegesis, of the following passage of 


Scripture: 


“If ye continue in my word, then are ye my disciples indeed ; 
And ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you free.” — 
John 8:31, 32. 

“Continue in my word” has the same significance as 


“abide in me.”—(See John 15:4, 6.) 

The believer sustains a double relation to the word. 

1. The word abides in him, which is regeneration, or 
the life of religion in the soul. This is the inward or 
hidden phase of religion. 

2. The believer abides in the word, widen is outward 
conformity to the gospel, or conversion. The Jews 
possessed the inner life of religion for they had believed. 
Christ, therefore, was considering the later phase or 
their outer discipleship when He referred to its virtue 
or power as possible to them. 

‘Open discipleship” then was. the ‘fact’ contempla- 
ted by the Saviour in the Jews, and which we name the 
“object”; while ‘‘believer’s virtue” was the dominant 
impulse in the Saviour that prompted Him in giving 
utterance to the text. This we call the ‘‘subject.” 
Thus we have as the ‘‘object”: open discipleship; and as 
the ‘‘subject”: believer's virtue. Each of these elements 
should be clearly perceived and expressed in the con- 
crete form. They must necessarily be sufficiently gen- 
eral to express the entire ‘‘fact” or object, and the entire 
“impulse” of the speaker, or subject, but generic enough 
to present the definite phase of truth revealed in the 
circumstance and expression of the text. 

The special peculiarity of the ‘fact’ contemplated 
and the definite coloring of ‘‘impulse” which it engenders 
will then be expressed. Thus ‘‘open discipleship”, the 
name of the fact contemplated by the Saviour, is both 
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general and specific, and names the ‘‘fact” better per- 
haps than any other words could expressit. ‘‘Believer’s 
virtue” also concretely names the impulse which inspired 
the Saviour when speaking. 

VI. Definitions furnish the introduction to 
the sermon.—They belong to the text and are a part 
of the sermon. They naturally begin the development 
as the roots begin the growth of the tree. When a text 
is announced it is for the purpose of developing it, and 
the audience so expects it. To begin on something - 
else disappoints the hearer. The use of an anecdote for 
an introduction which has been advocated is based upon 
the presumption that the attention of the audience is 
lost, which is not true. If possessed at all the atten- 
tion is had when the text is announced. Besides it is 
trivial in character, and a trivial thing should not sub- 
stitute the truth. It is also an artifice in the tactics of 
elocution, and an adept in the school will so recognize 
it. An anecdote can be properly used only to illustrate 
a truth after the truth has been abstractly stated. 

A special phase of the subject cannot be properly 
used as an introduction, for each part has its own place 
to fill in the body of the discourse. If one phase of 
the subject can be so used, so can another, and thus 
any part, or all of the discourse might be placed in the 
introduction, which would be manifestly lawless. 

The definitions afford a natural, informal, and easy 
introduction, and when clearly, analytically, and tersely 
stated, give the best possible beginning in preaching a 
sermon. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
ANALYSIS. 


(THE OBJECT. ) 


I. The thing to be analyzed is the ‘fact’’ 
which inspires the impulse in the mind of the 
speaker.—Every text has a great truth or outlying fact 
which commanded the attention of the speaker, and 
about which he gave expression in the language of the 
text. This fact originated the impulse in the mind of 
the speaker, and is related to it as cause to effect. Itis 
to the impulse what fuel is to fire. The mind of the 
speaker was necessarily acted upon in order to have 
had an impulse and to have given utterance. Otherwise 
no expression would have been given This fact which 
produces this result is the great outlying truth of the 
text. Itis properly named the Object, for it is objective 
as related to the speaker, and so operated upon his mind. 
It necessarily exists in'every text as it does also in all 
intelligible utterance. This object having been the 
source of the impulse, and the basis of utterance, and 
having absorbed the mind of the speaker, it was the one 
thing necessary to be fully understood by him. Not 
to have understood its character or conditions was to 
speak ignorantly. Since it was the thing that was 
necessarily understood by the speaker, it is the fact of 
the text that must be understood by the preacher, and 
is therefore the thing in every text to analyze Thus 
the Jews had believed; this was inner religion, but the 
Saviour was absorbed in their outer discipleship when 
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he said:—‘‘If ye abide in me.” This open discipleship 
then being the great outlying fact which commanded 
his attention, and about which he addressed them, is the 
“object”, and therefore the proper thing to analyze in 
this text.—See Ser. No. 16, Anal. 


Il. The analysis should reveal the essential 
conditions or the several elements of the char- 
acter of the object, and not its effect, fruit, or influ- 
ence. The effects of the ‘‘object” enter into the phi- 
losophy of the impulse, and therefore belong to the 
sphere of argument. 

If the conditions of an object are to be anal- 
yzed then the character of these conditions should be 
outlined. Thus:— 

‘‘Now it is high time to awake out of sleep.”—Rom. 13:11. 

See No. 11. 

“Sleep” is the object of the text. Sleep is a con- 
dition whose character must be analyzed, and may be 
thus stated: 

(1) Going to sleep. 

(2) Sleeping. 

(8) Awaking out of sleep. 

These three phases embrace all the conditions of sleep 
and therefore may furnish a proper analysis of this 
‘“object.” See also Ser. Nos. 16 and 9. 


If the character of the ‘‘object” is to be analyzed, 
then the essential elements of its character should be 
given. Thus:—Primitive Order is the ‘‘object” in Ser. 
No. 3, Anal. The several elements of this order are 
three—1. Physical. 2. Social. 38. Spiritual. These 
embrace the whole scope of order, and therefore fur- 
nish a proper analysis of this ‘‘object.” 
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The following rules should be observed in analyzing: 

1. The analysis should contain as many divisions as the 
object has distinct elements or conditions. 

2. The several elements united should constitute the whoie 
of the ‘‘object.” 

3. One element should not include another. 

4, When the character of an ‘‘object” is not divisible, 
then its conditions will be analyzed. 

5. The analysis should be made from the standpoint of 
the speaker, and also show his fallacies of conception, if 
any. Thus:—‘‘Open discipleship” should be analyzed, 
as its necessity was seen and realized by the Saviour, 
as beheld in the believing Jews and not as exemplified 
in Tabitha or Simon Magus, for each of these would. 
present ‘‘external discipleship” in a different phase, and 
refiect the truth from a different setting. 


Ill. The “object”? of the text should be the 
concrete “fact”? of that text, and all its elements or 
conditions should take the concrete form. Thus, the 
“open disciplineship” of the Jews demanded by the 
Saviour, whilst the same in the main, is essentially dif: 
ferent from the same truth illustrated elsewhere in the. 
Word of God. 


The diversity of object, speaker, and circumstance 
gives endless variety to the setting of truth, so that 
every object may be presented in the concrete form, 
and every element and condition be likewise specific. 


It is easy to generalize and thus vitiate the force of 
truth, but difficult to specify and develop it in the con- 
crete form. This marks thoroughness, gives variety,, 
and affords greatest profit. See No. 18, Anal. 
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IV. The interrogation, “What?’ when used 
will develop the character or conditions of the object. 
The ‘‘object” is the what of discourse. 

V. When the “object” is a figure of speech 
then the original fact in which the figure originated 
should be analyzed and the object be thus developed. 
See No. 13. 
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CHAP THRE: Vi. 
THE SUBJECT. 


I. The subject is the dominant impulse of 
the speaker.—The impulse which gives vent in utter- 
ance is inspired in the speaker by the great outlying 
truth of the text which he contemplates and which we 
have named the ‘‘object.” It is the flame fed by the 
fuel of this ‘‘fact.” Now the inner effect of this outer 
truth, or the impulse which this fact inspires in the mind 
of the speaker, we name the subject. Subject is its proper 
name because the impulse is subjective in character, it 
being the subjective effect on the mind of the speaker 
of the object which has produced it from without. 


Il. To find the “subject’’.—First find the object 
or the truth which the speaker contemplates, then ex- 
amine critically the text and context with a view to the 
sentiment or impulse which the object has created in his 
mind—follow the trend of his thought, put yourself in 
his place, think with him, and feel with him, and the 
mould of his impulse bodied forth in his expression will 
be perceived. This is getting at the mind of the speaker, 
and is nothing less than spiritual perception, or spirit- 
ual understanding. The Holy Spirit alone gives it, and 
upon Him reliance must be had for it. 

Every text in the Bible being peculiar to itself, each 
text will therefore furnish a peculiar and specific sub- 
ject. The minor shades of expression usually reveal 
the definite character and specific mould of impulse. 
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Ill. The specific name of the dominant im- 
pulse is the subject.—Inasmuch as each text fur- 
nishes a peculiar impulse, every subject will be specific 
in character, and should be so named. The concrete 
form of expression will therefore be necessary and 
proper in giving a suitable name toeach impulse. The 
exact fitting of the name to the impulse so the subject 
when given will strike the audience as the original im- 
pulse expressed by the original speaker will mark the 
ability of the preacher in his mastery of the truth. 
This concrete naming of the impulse brings the original 
speaker to the front, gives to the audience the flashings 
of his thought and thrills it with the impulse of his 
passion. When the impulse is so named you have the 
subject. 

IV. The following laws characterize the 
dominant impulse. 

1. A text has but one dominant impulse, and, therefore, 
but one subject. A speaker can have but one reigning 
thought, or dominant impulse, at a time. Two im- 
pulses struggling to dominate the mind at once will 
bring inevitable confusion. So all intelligible language 
is the expression of the uppermost thought or the dom- 
inant impulse. 





2. When one co-ordinate impulse follows another in con- 
tinued expression a different subject is furnished, i. e., “1 
am.the way, the truth, and the life.”—Jno. 14:6. Way, 
truth, and life are three co-ordinate ‘‘facts” and furnish 
three distinct subjects. Likewise the four classes of 
hearers in the parable of the sower. See No. 7. 

3. Primary or comprehensive impulses embrace their sub- 


ordinates and include them in their discussion.—Thus using 
3 
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the entire verse of Jno. 14:6 asa text, the three elements: 
noted in No. 2 would become elements of analysis, and 
be so appropriated in its discussion. So also would the 
four classes of hearers in the parable of the sower 
become elements of analysis and be so utilized in its dis- 
cussion, while the parable of the sower would be the 
subject. See Nos. 1, 6, 7. 

4. When a subordinate impulse becomes the subject the 
primary or parent impulse is remanded to the sphere of 
definitions. See Nos, 6, 7. 

The two are related as the genus to the species. 
When the genus is the subject then all the species or 
subordinate impulses must be embraced in the discus- 
sion. When one of the species becomes the subject 
then its genus becomes ‘‘definition.” It then becomes 
the dominant impulse or subject, and-comprehends sim- 
ply its species in its discussion. See No. 7. 

V. This law which makes the dominant impulse of 
the speaker the subject in every text gives essential 
unity to every discourse. Unity being a fundamen- 
tal law of discourse is the parent and sole condition of 
variety. Without unity as a basis variety becomes dis- 
order. A want of unity in the subject leads to inevita- 
ble disorder in the ‘‘proposition” and ‘‘argument”. This. 
disorder is often mistaken for variety, and the obscurity 
which it engenders, for learning. 

This law which thus reveals the subject in every text 
and gives it a definite name, which together with the 
name of the object furnishes a theme which fits the text. 
and exhausts its meaning, gives the basis of essential 
unity in every text, making each discourse topical, text- 
ual, and expository, and thus presents within itself the 
ideal principle of all sermon building. 
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VI. This law is of universal adaptation, and 
in the development of discourse will practically apply 
to any text either in or out of the Scriptures. 

The principle illustrated: 

“If ye abide in my word, ye shall be my disciples indeed: and ye 
shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you free*”—Jno.8:32. 

The ‘‘fact” or object contemplated by the Saviour in 
this text was, ‘‘abide in my word,” whose real meaning 
is, Open discipleship. His impulse is expressed in the 
rest of the text, which was that of virtue or power 
to the believer who achieved this open discipleship. 

The ‘‘believer’s virtue” then was the impulse of the 
Saviour, as he saw its possibility in the believing Jews. 
‘‘Believer’s virtue” then becomes the subject, while open 
discipleship is the object. Putting the two together 
we have, ‘‘open discipleship the believer’s virtue,” as a 
theme. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
NAMING THE THEME. 


I. The theme is the name of the “subject’’ 
and “object”? combined.—The ‘‘subject” and ‘‘ob- 
ject” are the two co-principles and primary elements of 
discourse, and furnish the basis of unity and of all true 
development. Inasmuch as these elements are thus 
fundamental, and comprise the very genius of the text, 
the name of the two combined will fittingly give a 
proper name to the discourse. The name thus grows 
up out of the text and compasses the subject matter in 
the scope of its meaning. 

To illustrate—Jno. 8:32—: ‘‘Open discipleship” is the 
object, and ‘‘believer’s virtue” the subject. The two 
together will give as the theme, ‘‘Open discipleship, the 
believer's virtue.” (See Chap. 5. Sec. 6.) 


Il. Either the “subject” or “object”? may be 
expressed first in stating the theme.—Taste 
should dictate. 





Ill. Its statement should be clear, concise, 
strong, and attractive.—A proverb, figure of speech, 
aphorism, or poetical expression, may be used, provided 
the conditions in Sec. I are met. A theme well named 

and happily announced is a good start with the sermon. 


IV. Its announcement should be the opening 
utterance or follow the definitions.—It should be 
accompanied with emphasis, but not formality. 
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V. Exceptions to the rule given in Section 1 
for naming the theme. 

1. When the discussion assumes a negative form, and 
the subject is mostly developed in the process of ‘‘an- 
swer to objections,” then the theme, which is in the 
positive, may take the negative form, and be so named. 
See Ser. 4. 

2. When the statement of both the subject and object are 
so lengthy as to make the announcement of the theme 
clumsy or obscure, then either the ‘‘subject” or ‘‘object” 
may be dropped, and the one selected as a name which 
will give the clearest idea of the subject matter of the 


. text. 


3. When the outer form or familiar name varies from 
the name suggested by the subject matter of the text, 
then either or both may be used.—See Sers. 1, 2, 4, 
and 5. Theme. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
THE PROPOSITION. 


I. Every discourse must have a proposition. 
It maintains order, and is the basis of construction. 
Analysis disintegrates the subject matter, and eliminates 
foreign material. The proposition concentrates and 
keys together the primary elements. It is made up of 
a subject and predicate, and holds in its grasp the great 
truth of the text. This truth, dug from its strata by 
the definitions, is now held by the proposition and used 
by it as the vital force of the sermon. 





Hitherto in the definitions and analysis we viewed 
the elements in detail; now in the proposition we see 
them as a whole. 

Hitherto the analytical operated; now the syntheti- 
cal process begins. 

Here the material is concentrated and the thought 
focalized. 


It must furnish a unit in conception, as out of it must 
grow the variety of development. Thus the propos- 
ition contains and expresses the great truth of the text, 
and wields it as a whole. Without a proposition the 
“subject” and ‘‘object” are detached and have no tang- 
ible connection. The union of these the two primary 
elements of discourse in the proposition maintains unity. 
To dispense with the proposition is to destroy both unity 
and order, and leave the ‘‘object” without a ‘‘subject,” 
and the ‘‘subject” without an ‘‘object,” and each to be 
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developed lawlessly in any or all directions as whim or 
fancy may dictate. The proposition holds the subject 
and the object together, and thus confines the mind of 
the preacher to the thing contemplated by the speaker. 
It holds the ‘‘object” to the ‘‘subject” and thus gives its 
development ‘the direction expressed in the sentiment of 
the speaker. 

The great truth of the text is composed of the 
‘impulse’ of the speaker and the ‘‘fact” which inspired 
it. They are related as the fire is to the fuel upon which 
the fire feeds, and upon which it is dependent for its 
existence. As the fire must necessarily have fuel upon 
which to feed, so the mind must have fact upon which 

to dwell in contemplation. This fact in turn inspires 
the mind creating its impulses which prompt to utter- 
ance. As the separation of the fuel from the fire would 
destroy the fire, so the separation of the ‘‘impulse” 
from the ‘‘fact” destroys the ‘‘impulse.” As the fuel 
ignited by fire creates the flame, and as the two thus 
blend in the one, so the ‘‘fact” and ‘‘impulse” become 
inseparably one, and form the ‘‘great truth” of the 
text. The proposition simply embraces this truth in its 
entirety. 

Il. A discourse should have but one propos- 
ition.—If one proposition embraces the essential truth 
of the text another will be useless. Two or more pro- 
positions will destroy the essential unity. They will 
start thought on two routes at once. They are as a 
man with two heads confused by the effort of each to 
control. The one proposition that fails to embrace the 
essential truth is defective in the omission of some part, 
and to express the omitted part in a second proposition 
will start confusion. 
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Without the full statement of the ‘‘great truth” in a 
single proposition, the discussion will begin and end in 
obscurity. 

“The believer’s virtue is in his change of outer rela- 
tions.” ‘“The believer’s virtue is in his change of au- 
thority,”—are two distinct propositions, both of which 
embrace but a part of the ‘‘object” in text.—John 8:32. 
To attempt to discuss both of these would develop con- 
fusion in this text, for this text embraces more than is. 
expressed in either or both of these propositions. See 
Ser. ‘No. 16, Anal. 

“Outer discipleship is the believer's virtue” is a pro- 
position which embraces both of the former ones, and. 
that exhausts the truth of the text and may therefore 
be discussed without confusion. The use of more than 
one proposition is opposed to the very genius of true 
development. The one ‘‘subject” and the one ‘‘object” 
embrace the entire sentiment and fact of the text. 

A text has but one ‘‘dominant impulse” and one ‘‘fact,” 
and if these be embraced nothing is left to be expressed. 
in a second proposition. A discourse therefore should. 
have but one proposition. 

Ill. The proposition must embrace the “sub- 
ject” and “object” and convey the “sentiment’” 
of the speaker.— (This is the third cardinal principle.) | 

1. The ‘‘object” should be embraced, for this is the 
fact which commands the consideration of the speaker, 
and concerning which he gives expression in the text. 
It should be expressed, not in the several elements: 
revealed in the analysis, but as a whole. Thus ‘‘Open 
discipleship” is the entire object, and is so expressed, 
and not in the three several elements given in Ser. No. 
16, Anal. 
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2. It must contain the ‘‘subject”. The subject is the 
impulse of the speaker, and the emphasis of the 
object, and is the subjective mould of the peculiar truth 
of the text. It is a co-principle with the object, and is 
therefore an essential element of the proposition. 

3. It must convey the sentiment of the speaker.—Thus, 
‘‘Open discipleship is the believer’s virtue” conveys the 
sentiment of the Saviour, together with the ‘‘object” 
and ‘‘subject”. The proposition can retain the ‘‘sub- 
ject” and ‘‘object” and yet ignore the sentiment of the 
speaker. Thus, ‘‘Open discipleship” destroys the ‘‘be- 
liever’s virtue.” The proposition, therefore, must not 

only contain the two primal elements of discourse, but: 
must also express the sentiment of the speaker. 


IV. Itshould have but one “object” and one 
“subject.”’ 

A double object or subject will confuse the thought 
and destroy the force of the discussion. A double 
object or subject operates as a double proposition in 
obscuring thought and confusing the development. 
Unity of conception and singleness of expression should 
not only characterize the statement of the proposition, 
but also the two primary elements which compose it. 


V. Its statement should be specific, concise, 
and clear, conveying a definite and unmixed conception 
of the truth expressed. Too much stress can not be 
given to clearness of expression. 

It is the truth thus conveyed that reaches the under- 
standing and becomes a vital force. Sacrifice any thing 
but the truth to make it clear. The proposition con- 
tains the pivotal truth upon which the force of the 
whole discourse hinges. Its meaning, therefore, should 
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be so clearly conveyed that the expression will be 
axiomatic. 


VI. If practicable use Scripture language in 
its statement. This gives the resistless utterance of 
God’s Word to begin with, which is the greatest of 
arguments within itself. 

This is afforded in some texts, such as the following: 

‘And I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto me.”’ 

The lifted Christ, is the object, while, drawing all men, 
is the subject. Putting these two together in the form 
of a proposition, we have, ‘‘The lifted Christ will draw 
all men unto himself,” which is largely Scripture ex- 
pression, and vitalizes the force of the proposition. 


VII. In an inductive discourse, when the ele- 
ments of analysis as facts furnish the line of argument, 
the statement of the proposition follows the argument, 
and forms its conclusion. (See Nos. 4 and 5, Anal. and 
Prop). 

VIII. In a deductive discourse the statement 
of the proposition precedes the argument and furnishes 
the basis of development. (See No. 6, Prop. and Arg.) 


SS. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
ARGUMENT. 


lL The argument of a discourse sustains the 
proposition. 

It is one thing to assert afact. Itis another thing to 
sustain and prove it. A successful argument leaves 
the mind of the audience convinced of the truth asserted. 
To accomplish this, resort may be made to the whole 


‘realm of fact and reason. Whatever bears upon the 


truth of the proposition, either directly or indirectly, 
may be properly used as material in making an argu- 
ment. 

An argument has two prime qualities: 


1. Clearness.—Obscurities becloud and bewilder the 
mind, and stifle the thought. The law of perspic- 
uity is fundamental. When an argument is clear, all 
doubt will be removed from the mind of the audience 
as to the real meaning of the preacher. This is attained 
by clear conception, and care in the choice of words, in 
which the conception is bodied forth. 

2. Force.—Tameness is the bane of speech making. 
It is the breeze moving over hill and dale, playing with 
leaf and flower. 

Force is the tornado careering over mountain and 
plain, crushing all in its tread. An argument of force 
is fact living, thought aflame, logic on fire. It carries 
resistless conviction to the hearer in its conclusions. 
The elements of this force are the conviction, manner, 
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and language of the preacher. Its treatment belongs to- 
the branch of elocution to which the reader is referred 
if he would prosecute study in that direction. 


Il. The argument is the philosophy of the 
impulse of the speaker. (This is the fourth car- 
dinal principle. ) 

The speaker, in speaking, was prompted by an impulse 
which actuated him. This impulse was the result of 
consideration given to the great ‘‘fact” of the text called 
the object. 

Now, why did the speaker possess such an ‘‘impulse”’ 
as the result of such contemplation of said ‘‘fact” ? 

It is a fact that he had the impulse, for he had given 
it expression. It is a fact that the impulse was the fruit 
of the fact which he had contemplated. Why did this 
fact produce this result in the mind of the speaker? 
or what is the philosophy of his impulse? The answer 
to this question will evolve the essential arguments that 
sustain the proposition. 


Ill. The interrogative, ‘why?’ will draw out the 
philosophy of the subject. The argumentative part of 
a discourse is the ‘‘why” of it. Press this interrogative 
and it will give the arguments. 


Iv. Arguments may be introduced by the 
words ‘‘for,” ‘‘because,” ‘‘it is evident,” ‘‘it is evinced.” 
In response to the interrogative ‘‘why?” one or the 
other of these words or clauses will properly introduce 
any legitimate argument. ‘‘Open discipleship is the 
believer’s virtue,” for, I, ‘‘It gives force to his influence,” 
because, II, ‘‘It gives insight to God’s Word.” To facil- 
itate expression, one of the clauses may precede the 
statement of the proposition, thus: J¢ is evident that 
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“outer discipleship is the believer’s virtue,” for, III, ‘‘It 
invests him with the liberty of freedom.” They help to 
avoid rigid exactions in language, and stiff formality in 
Stating the proposition. 


V. The elements of an argument are five. 
See Nos. 11, 16. 

Argument is used here in a technical sense, and its 
special meaning will be comprehended in the five ele- 
ments given it below. Those who would study the 
elaborate forms of the syllogism must resort to the 
branch of logic to which it belongs. 

The following are the five elements that belong to 
- argument: 

1. The abstract statement.—This is a concise and posi- 
tive statement of the truth which is urged as an argu- 
ment. 

Thus: L. ‘‘It gives force to his influence” is the abstract 
statement of the firstargument. This statement should 
be concise and clear. If necessary to make the propos- 
ition clear, it is equally important for the audience to 
perceive clearly the argument which sustains it. This 
abstract statement may be amplified, thus: ‘‘It gives 
force to his influence.” Discipleship is the following of 
the Lord Jesus. All true disciples do follow Him. 
Force intensifies the spirit of this following, filling the 
disciple with conviction and enterprise, and thus inten- 
sifying his influence. The aim in the abstract state- 
ment should be to simply give the audience a clear con- 
ception of the truth urged in the argument. 

2. Iilustration.—Illustration is a similarity of rela- 
tions, but not of kind. Thus:—lI. ‘It gives force to his 
influence.” The engine on the track is possessed of 
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force in the possibilities of its speed and propelling 
power; so also a disciple is possessed of force and 
influence when abiding in the word, but when out of the 
word, he is powerless. Disciples and engines are dif- 
ferent as to kind, but similar in relations, conditions, 
and possibilities. Illustration opens the whole realm 
of revelation and nature for the discovery and use of 
these kindred relations. They should never be used 
unless the similarity of relation is apparent and strik- 
ing. Otherwise they are cumbersome rubbish. The 
triumphs of oratory are most often achieved in the use 
of this element. It clothes with imagery, and gives 
expansiveness and intensity to thought. 

3. Example.—Example is a similarity of relations 
and of kind. Thus:—I. ‘‘It gives force to his influence.”’ 
Matthew gave this force to his influence when he quit. 
the receipt of custom and followed the Lord Jesus. 
Disciple and Matthew are similar in kind as also in 
relations, thus furnishing an example which is a case in 
point, and is more intense in its application than a sim- 
ple illustration. Examples may be multiplied if need 
be to sustain or enforce the argument. Itis a valuable 
attribute of argument, and should always be used when 
practicable. 

4. Testimony.—Testimony is the presentation of one 
or more facts which sustain and confirm the ‘‘abstract 
statement.” These facts may be drawn from Scripture 
and given in quotation, or from experience and observa- 
tion. Thus:—I, ‘It gives force to his influence.” Infiu- 
ence is effective only in outward manifestations. Fruit 
is borne only in the outer effort. ‘‘Herein is my Father 
glorified that ye bear much fruit, so shall ye be my 
disciples.” aperience teaches: us that in ‘abiding in 
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Christ’, or conforming to His will, we grow in spiritual 
strength and boldness, and are thus more intense in our 
influence. Observation teaches the same fact with 
reference to others. The facts adduced must be real 
and not spurious, and their relevancy to the argument. 
should be clearly perceived. Facts that sustain no 
relation to the argument necessarily obscure and weaken 
it. 

5. Poetry.—‘‘Poetry” is here given a technical mean- 
ing for the want of a better word to express the idea. 
It is the multiplied statement of similar relations expres- 
sed in verse and figure of speech. It is the climax and 
culmination of an argument. It is the infantry and canis- 
' ter of eloquence, and affords the chief reliance in 
storming the thought and carrying the citadel of mind. 
Thus:—lI. ‘‘It gives force to his influence.” His lightis 
uncovered. He is a city on a hill. He is in the thick 
of the onset. He is a witness that strikesdumb. He 
is the world’s moral dynamite. 

“By thy example kings are taught to sway, 
Heroes to fight, and saints to learn to pray.” 
(See Rhetoric for elaborate study along this line.) 


These five elements appropriate and apply every 
phase of material used in an argument. 


VI. Argument has to do with the effects, re- 
sults, fruit and influence of the “object” as they 
affect the speaker.—Analysis gave the elements of 
its essential character; now argument deals with the 
effect of the ‘‘object’ as it influences the mind of the 
speaker to expression. Thus, whatever is an effect of 
the ‘‘object” belongs to the argument and enters pro- 
perly into the discussion of the subject. See No. 11. 
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VII. The various kinds of argument classi- 
fied and formulated in Logic may be used here 
as in other argumentation. An argument originating 
in the ‘‘subject” is an a posteriori argument, or an argu- 
ment from effect to cause. The first three arguments in 
No. 16 are of this variety. 

Those growing out of the ‘‘object” are a priori argu- 
ments, or arguments from cause to effect. No. 16. Arg. 4 

These two kinds are noted to show that this method 
will embrace all the varieties of argument given in 
Logic, to which branch the reader is referred if he 
would study the laws of reasoning. 





VIII. Peroration. — The discussion of a subject 
which embraces all the arguments should conclude with 
a peroration, which is a brief recapitulation of the 
arguments adduced, or a summary conclusion deduced 
from the series of arguments. This being the final 
stroke of discussion, it should be brief and emphatic. 
See No. 12. 

In the inductive method of reasoning the peroration 
contains the proposition. See No. 5. 


IX. Both the inductive and deductive meth- 
ods of philosophy may be used in this system. 

1. When the inductive method is used the elements of 
analysis are expanded, and the line of facts thus evolved 
becomes the argument, which is concluded with the 
proposition. See Nos. 4 and 5. 

2. When the deductive method is used the argument 
follows the proposition and is its proper development. 
See Nos. 10 and 14. 
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CHAPTER 1X. 
MEANS OF ATTAINMENT. 


I. They have only to do with the “great 
truth’? of the proposition, and are the tools or 
vehicle by which this truth was established. These 
tools should be distinguished from the agent which uses 
them. The latter belongs to and enters into the philos- 
ophy, and therefore the discussion of the ‘‘ subject.” 
They are a necessity associated with every fact, and 
may be stated briefly or at length, formally or infor- 
mally, as propriety may demand. See Nos. 1 and 6. 


Il. They should follow the argument, for 
their statement will often carry more than the weight of 
an additional argument. The descent from the realm of 
reasoning to that of fact, in which is given the exact 
means by which the truth under consideration was made 
a reality, will strengthen the whole line of argument 
and clinch the truth. 


Ill. The means are found by the use of the 
interrogative, “How?” They are the ‘‘How” of a 
subject, and usually furnish an interesting feature of 
its discussion. A statement as to how a fact was accom- 
plished affords edification and gives strength to convic- 
tion. 
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CHAPTER xX. 
REPLY TO OBJECTIONS. 


I. The objections replied to should be those 
against the “great truth” of the proposition and 
not those against an individual argument, element of 
analysis, or special definition. 

Objections to these must be replied to under their 
several heads in the progress of their development. 


II. They should be fairly stated.— Unfairness 
is dishonesty in anything, and will be so recognized by 
the public. An unfair statement of an objection will 
invariably weaken the truth we would defend, while a 
show of fairness on the part of error with strengthen 
the cause of error. 


Ill. They should be answered only: 

1. When real.—A straw man, when slain, sheds no 
blood and affords no victory. The hero of such a field 
will be a fraud, and the falsity in foe and show of fight 
will be readily detected by the audience. Nothing is. 
more realistic than preaching, and a mere semblance, 
though it be in the statement of an objection to the 
truth, should never enter into the economy of a Gospel 
sermon. Honesty is the best policy, even in a sermon. 
Be true to truth though the heavens fall. 

2. When in the mind of the audience.—If not apparent: 
to the mind of the audience they should have no reply. 
If the truth is not objected to it is received, and the 
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prime object in preaching is to secure the reception of 
the truth. 


IV. They should be briefly answered.—Short 
arguments and long answers to objections give pre- 
sumptive strength to objections. The answers to them, 
therefore, should be minimized. This is done by strik- 
ing a minor key on them, and by using incisive despatch 
in their disposal. Never subserve an enemy by preach- 
ing his objections to your truth. Magnifying the objec- 
tions will do this. 


V. The design in meeting an objection in 

. preaching is to win the objector.—Earthly oratory 
strives to destroy the antagonist, but preaching assaults 
to win. Every expression, therefore, should be fraught 
with the spirit of good will. Spitefulness or anger in 
the pulpit does violence to the principles of that Gospel 
which spreads peace on earth and establishes good will 
among men. The pulpit should be luminous with the 
effulgence of benevolence and never darkened by 
malevolence, though it strive for the mastery over a 
desperate and unyielding foe. ‘‘Be as wise as serpents 
and as harmless as doves,” is still axiomatic wisdom in 
meeting the adversaries of Christ and in winning a mad 

world back to God. 


Vi. The exposure of the real reason for the 
objection will usually facilitate the reply. 
The real basis of all objections to the truth is either 
prejudice, selfishness, or downright wickedness. When 
this is made to appear it most effectually destroys the 
objection. Ignorance and sophistry are the reliance of 
the opposers of the truth, and when these are effect- 
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ually exposed the opposers will be disarmed and the 
truth vindicated. 


VII. Polemic discourses are properly developed 
in this process. The appropriateness of this is evident 
from the fact that a polemic discourse is a defense of the 
truth against the assaults of its enemies. To defend 
the truth is to meét successfully the assaults against it, 
and is therefore properly a ‘‘reply to objections.” 


VII. The varieties of argument adapted to 
the answer of objections are the ad hominem 
and the reductio ad absurdum. The former uses the 
accepted opinion of an antagonist with which to meet 
his objection. Thus: A card-playing church member, 
when urging opposition to the dance, may be replied 
to by citing the inconsistency of his loose relig- 
ious practice in card playing. While it is no defense 
of the dance, it effectually destroys the objection. The 
Saviour frequently used this species of argument in his 
discussions with the Scribes and Pharisees. The latter 
reduces the objection to an absurdity by developing it. 
Thus: Objection is urged against the loss of the 
heathen, based on his ignorance. To this, reply may 
be made, if ignorance will save the heathen, it will 
save the rest of mankind; and if ignorance will save 
all, all should be ignorant, and we therefore have no 
need of the Gospel. In fact, the light of the Gospel is 
the means of damnation to some; the world, therefore, 
would be better off without the Gospel, and without the 
Christ. 

Sarcasm and ridicule should be delicately and sparsely 
used in preaching, though they are sometimes used 
with telling effect and profit. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
APPLICATION. 


I. The application closes the discourse and 
embraces two phases of material. 


1. Jt uses the ‘‘great truth” of the proposition.—It is 
this truth of the discourse now defined, analyzed, stated 
in the proposition, discussed, accounted for, and de- 
fended that is to be applied. Minor points of practical 
utility, furnished by the different processes in the 
progress of development, may have been practically 
applied, as presented in passing, but at the close these 
sink out of sight, and the “great truth” becomes the 
prime factor in closing the sermon. 


2. The effects, fruits, and influence of the ‘‘great truth” 
are also utilized in the application. These must be dis- 
tinguished from the effects of the ‘‘object.”” Those of the 
latter are utilized in the argument, while the former are 
appropriated in the application. Compare Chap. IV., 
Sec. I]. and Ser. No. 14, Api. 


Il. The uitimate object of preaching is to 
put the truth in the conscience of the hearer. 
—By the facility of statement and the strength of argu- 
ment, taste and reason have been addressed and con- 
trolled. Now the citadel of conscience must be assailed 
and carried. Preaching that fails to reach the con- 
science is a pulpit travesty. The ‘‘great truth” focal- 
ized must flame and burn down into the heart, and 
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imbed itself as an abiding and controlling factor of life 
in the conscience. 

Ill. The hearer should be made to see his 
personal relation to the “great truth.’’—The 
perception of this personal relation on the part of the 
hearer is essential to effective preaching. Otherwise it 
is mere entertainment, and to the hearer an idle tale. 





IV. A sense of responsibility growing out of 
personal relations to this truth should be 
planted in the mind of the hearer.—A develop- 
ment of this sense of personal responsibility is the 
natural and necessary result of all successful preach- 
ing. Conviction is thus planted and purpose sprung in 
the life. The limitations of character may be deter- 
mined by the strength of this personal feeling. We 
benefit people only to the extent to which they realize 
this conviction. 





V. Special lines of duty growing out of this 
responsibility may be indicated.— Duty is the 
climax and end of all earthly effort, and to the extent 
that men are stimulated and directed in it will they be 
saved and God thereby be glorified. 





END OF THE SYSTEM. 


on 
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FINAL SUGGESTIONS. 


FINAL SUGGESTIONS 


To be mastered, the System must have diligent effort, and 
time. A cursory glance through it, as the reading of an 
ordinary book, will not give the mastery over it. 

It must be studied and learned, as you would master 
a mathematical problem, if its real profits are to be 
secured. 


2. It must be used. 


To study this system and continue the use of the old 
habit in work will result in no progress in its acquire- 
ment. Only in the practice of the system can it be 
learned. Learning to swim is acquired only in the exer- 
cise of swimming. The mastery of the theory without 
the practice will avail nothing; in fact a real knowledge 
of the theory is dependent on its actual and successful 
use. Unused knowledge is always poor. Suspend a 
card containing the processes and principles before you 
and work by them at all times, and their use will soon 
become natural, and your chaos of unmethodic effort 
in sermon making will disappear. It is a system of 
thought grappling with truth, which is also a system, 
and will always require painstaking effort to adjust the 
two, so the principles of the one will exhibit and simplify 
the principles of the other; but when this painstaking 
effort is given it, and the system is mastered, the facility 
for learning the truth, and of simplifying the same, 
will be greatly enhanced. The outline here given is a 
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mere index to the system, but as it embraces the essen- 
tial principles of sermon structure, these principles 
here briefly formulated will admit of indefinite expan- 
sion. The system is for use in the study, and not for 
exhibition in the pulpit. The skeleton furnishes the 
frame work and form of the man, but when in the living 
man, it is clothed and hid from view. A skeleton is 
dead and hideous, and should never be exhibited for a 
man. The system of thought, and the tools by which the 
sermon is prepared, are not the sermon, and should not 
be exhibited by it. They produce the sermon, but are 
wholly distinct from it. Exhibit the truth, but not the 
processes of its acquirement. Therefore, if you would 
be profitted, persevere till the method becomes your 
habit of thought, prompting every effort, and quick- 
ening every energy, and may the Master’s richest 
blessing abide upon you and upon the effort you make 
in His name. 


FINIS. 
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DEFINITION OF TERMS. 


Dominant impulse—is the ‘“‘sentiment,” ‘‘reigning 
thought,” or ‘‘chief idea” of the speaker. 

The fact—is the outlying truth of the text contem- 
plated by the speaker. 

The subject—is the dominant impulse of the speaker. 

The object—is the ‘‘fact” of the text. 

The theme—is the ‘‘object” and ‘‘subject’” combined, 

with exceptions. 

‘The ‘great truth”—is the one embraced in the propos- 
ition. 

The speaker—is the original writer or speaker who 
first gave expression to the language of the text, and is 
thus distinguished from the preacher. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 
Sec.—Section. Ser.—Sermon. 
Def.—Definitions. Anal.—Analysis. 
Prop.—Proposition. Arg.—Argument. 


Means.—Means of Attainment. 
Obj.—Answer to Objections. 
Apl.—Application. 
Ans.—Answer. 





ANALYSES oF SERMONS 


PREPARED TO ILLUSTRATE THE 


ACCOMPANYING 


SYSTEM or SERMON STRUCTURE, 


BY THE AUTHOR. 





SERMON No. 1. 


Text.—‘'The Bible.” 
Theme.—GOD’S REVELATION TO MAN. 


Def.—The Bible is the oldest book in the world. It was begun 
1451 B.C., and concluded in 96 A.D., embracing a period 
of 1547 years in its writing. 

It was written by forty-four men, who lived in dif- 
ferent ages, and in different civilizations; who pursued 
different avocations, and spoke different languages, and 
who were inspired of God to make a record of this reve- 
lation. 

Its main divisions are the Old and the New Testaments; 
the one written in Hebrew, the other in Greek, and are 
subdivided into sixty-six books, thirty-nine of which are 
in the Old, and twenty-seven in the New Testament. 

Unlike the Classics of Confucius, the Shasters of Gau- 
dama, and the Avesta of Zoroaster, which were written 
by men, and to whom each was attributed; the Bible, 
though written by men, has God for its author. It is 
also unlike the Koran, which claims God for its author, 
but is a pseudo Scripture, and bears indisputable internal 
and external evidence of that fact. 

Though a portion of it is anti-historic, looming up 
in the twilight of time, preceding Herodotus, the father 
of history, five hundred years, and appearing in the age 
of myth and of fable, it is sustained in its integrity to 
truth by the most advanced thought, and the highest 
results of science. The Bible then is the ‘‘Word of 
God” ‘‘revéaled to man.” 
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Anal.—THE WORD OF GOD. 
This Word of God contains and reveals the following 
great truths: 


1s 


to 


The being of God. 

(1) He is self-existent. 

(2) He is creator and preserver. 

(3) He is Redeemer. 

The origin of the universe. 

(1) God was its author. 

(2) It was created in the beginning. 

The character of man. 

(1) He is of the earth. 

(2) He was made in God’s image. 

(3) He is the earth’s ruler. 

(4) He is endowed with conscience and reason. 
Sin and its penalty. 

(1) Through the temptation of Satan man sinned. 
(2) It separated man from God. 

(3) It doomed man to death. 

Redemption. 

(1) It was secured by the sacrifice of Christ. 
(2) It is the life of God in the soul. 

(3) It embraces soul and body. 

The consummation of all things. 

(1) The conclusion of earth. 

(2) The judgment of the race. 

(8) The doom of the lost. 

(4) The glory of the redeemed. 


Prop.—GOD REVEALED HIS WORD TO MAN. 


Ary.—For: 1. Manin his ignorance needed it. 
For: 2. God loved man. 
For: 3. It reflected God’s glory. 


Means.—The means by which this revelation was made to man, are, 


Ile 


Inspiration, which gave prophecy and worked 


miracles. 


9 


ms 


Incarnation, which procured mediation, and the. 


unetion of the Spirit. 
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Obj.—1. The necessity of a revelation would be a reflection upon 

the character of God’s work in man’s creation. 

Ans.—God created man a free moral agent, and sustains 
and recognizes the fact. As such, man became his own 
enemy, and wrought his own ruin, and in his fall, and 
consequent helplessness, laid the necessity of his salva- 
tion on God. 

2. It would reflect upon God ever to have withheld 
the truth from man. 

Ans.—God revealed Himself in nature and conscience, 
never leaving Himself without a witness in the earth. 
This testimony man had rejected. 


Apl.—l. This revelation is to the race of man. 
2. We are embraced in its provisions. 


3. Have I accepted its truths? 
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SERMON No. 2. 


_Text.—‘*The Four Gospels.” 
Theme.—MAN’S RELATIONS DEFINED. 


Def.—The Gospel is the glad tidings of great joy. It was 
preached by the Saviour in Palestine nearly 1900 years 
ago. It is recorded by the four evangelists, Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and John, and was commanded by its Author 
to be preached to every creature. It is the culmination 
of the old dispensation and the fulfillment of Old Testa- 
ment Scripture. It furnishes the basis of the new dispen- 
sation and the elementary principles of the Christian sys- 
tem. The Saviour spoke to a disordered race, and in so 
doing ‘‘defined” ‘‘man’s relations.” 


Anal.—MAN’s RELATIONS. 
Man sustains relations: 


1. To God. 


(1) The unsaved are aliens from God, condemned 
and subject to eternal death. All relations with God 
are by them dissolved. 

(2) The saved are children of God, at peace with 
Him, and are heirs of His glory. 


2. To man—parent, wife, children, neighbor, and 
enemy. He enjoins upon all that they honor the parent, 
be faithful to the wife, train the children, and love the 
neighbor and enemy. 


3. To the body. 
The temporary abode in the body, terminated at 
death, will be renewed at the resurrection. 
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4. To the old man and the new creature.—When 
clothed with the old man we are the embodiment of sin 
and death; when clothed with the new, we are re-created 
in the image of glory. 

5. To special institutions. 

(1) Human government.—‘‘Render unto Caesar the 
things that are Caesar’s.” 

2) The Sabbath.—‘‘The Sabbath was made for man, 
and not man for the Sabbath.” 

(3) Marriage.—‘‘For this cause shall a man cleave 
unto his wife, and the twain shall be one flesh.” 

(4) Religion.—All phases of it, except Christianity, 
are of the devil.—‘‘Every plant which my Father 
lath not planted shall be uprooted.” 


. Prop.—THE SAVIOUR DEFINED MAN’S RELATIONS. 


Arg.—For: 1. Man was unable to discern them. 
For: 2. Christ alone could define them. 
For: 3. In order that spiritual understanding 
might prevail in the earth. 


Means.—C ontrasts with the superstitions and prejudices of his 
enemies were used with which to define these relations. 


0bj.— 


Apl.—i. He has defined our relations. 
2. In Him we may understand all things. 
3. We should adjust our relations so as to be in har- 
mony with His purpose. 
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SERMON No. 3. 


Text.—‘*‘The Pentateuch.” 
Theme.—PRIMITIVE ORDER ESTABLISHED. 


Def.—The Pentateuch is a revelation of God matle to Moses, 
who is its author. It is composed of five books—the 
oldest known to man. It was written 2500 years after the 
creation, and 1500 years before Christ. Moses was 
learned in all the wisdom of Egypt; wrote while in the: 
wilderness, and in the early Hebrew dialect. He was the 
chosen and special servant of the Almighty, and talked 
with him face to face, and has left an impress upon the race 
unrivalled by man The era of its history embraces the: 
eternity, past,—“‘from the beginning,” and the formative. 
period of time. Its chief design seems to be to give the 
processes by which primitive order was established. It 
was known to the Jews as the book of the law, and its 
authority was held sacred. The processes of ‘‘primitive.’ 
order” ‘‘recorded” is the theme. 


Anal.—PRIMITIVE ORDER.—The following great truths are em- 
braced in this order: 


1. Physical order, which was established. 


(1) In the material universe— in the adjustment of 
the planetary systems, light, air, land, and water. 


(2) In the vegetable kingdom—in the development 
of organic inanimate species. 


(3) In the animal kingdom—in the development of 
the animal species. The human species being dis- 
tinguished from the instinct of the brute by con- 
science and reason. 
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2. Social order.—This 
(1) Began in the family. 
(2) Advanced to the tribe. 
(3) And culminated in the State. 
3. Spiritual order.—This 
(1) Arose out of the moral chaos wrought by sin. 
(2) It originated in the promises. 
(8) And had its sanction in the law. 





I rop.—GOD MADE A RECORD OF THE PROCESSES OF PRIMITIVE 
ORDER. 


Arg.—For: 1. Man had no means of ascertaining them. 

They antedate his knowledge. As we are indebted to 
our parents for a knowledge of our birth and infancy, 
so is the race indebted to God for a knowledge of its 
origin and primitive existence. 

For: 2. A knowledge of this order links man to 
God. 

As we know our earthly parentage only by revelation, 
so God in this order reveals to us His fatherhood of the 
race. ‘God created man in his own image.” So while 
we are of the dust, we are also from above. 

For: 3. It points to Him who is the genius of 
universal and eternal order. 

Jesus, the conqueror of sin and death, is the promised 
seed of the woman, and the prophet which should be like 
unto Moses, who should remove the curse and restore 
spiritual order. 


Means.—The means by which this order was made known was 
inspiration. God revealed the facts to Moses, and moved 
him to record them. 


Obj.—This order evolved itself in accordance with the law of 
“The survival of the fittest.” 
Ans.—Order is the result of intelligent design, and 
never of blind materialism. 


Apl.—l. A knowledge of this order is our heritage. 
2. We should believe it, and not quibble over it. 
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SERMON No. 4. A 


Text.—‘‘The Sermon on the Mount.”—Matt. 5, 6, 7. 


Theme.— Positive: THE POWER OF THE GOSPEL EXERTED. 


Negative: THE GOSPEL CONTRASTED WITH PREVAILING 
ERRORS. 


Def.—This is the greatest of the Saviour’s discourses. It was 
preached to a great multitude, and outlines the Gospel as 
contrasted with the prevailing errorsof thatday. It was 
preached near the beginning of the Saviour’s ministry, 
and was recorded by Matthew in the 5th, 6th, and 7th 
chapters of his Gospel. 

It furnishes the counterpart and complement of the 
moral law, rounding out to completeness the divine pur- 
pose. The law revealed sin and pronounced doom; this 
reveals life and pronounces bliss. The one exposed the 
curse and gave the sanction for righteousness—the other 
supplied the necessity thus revealed. 

This Sermon is the headlight of the new dispensation. 
It marks the culmination of Judaism, the fulfillment of 
the law and the prophets and the consummation of the first 
covenant. It contrasts greatly with all that has gone 
before, but contradicts in nothing. Its announcement 
reveals the great principle which must henceforth domi- 
nate the earth, inspiring it with energy and imparting 
to it the genius of a new life. 


Anal.—THE GOSPEL.—Matt. 5:3-12. 


1. Itis vitalized only in the life of the believer. 
The law is abstract and external, and operates ob- 
jectively upon the heart. The Gospel is a concrete and 
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inner life, and has its vested power in the breathings of 
the Soul. 


2. They who thus experience it are happy, and 
are characterized by the following qualities: 
(1) They are poor in Spirit. 
(2) They mourn. 
(3) They are meek. 
(4) They hunger after righteousness. 
(5) They are merciful. 
(6) They are pure in heart. 
(7) They are peace-makers. 
(8) They are persecuted for righteousness’ sake. 
They also inherit the following blessings: 
(1) The kingdom of Heaven is theirs. 
(2) They shall be comforted. 
(3) They shall inherit the earth. 
(4) They shall be filled. 
(5) They shall obtain mercy. 
(6) They shall see God. 
(7) They shall be called the children of God. 
(8) They shall have a great reward in Heaven. 

3. This power, thus vested in the believer, 
holds in conservation all the interests of man. 
“Ye are the salt of the earth.” 5:13. 

4, This power is the genius of a new creation. 
“Ye are the light of the world.” 5:14, 15. 





Argy.—The foregoing facts are an inductive argument, 
and, when focalized, furnish the following perora- 
tion: The power of the Gospel exists only in the believer’s 
life, and carries with it these qualities and unrivalled in- 
heritances, and conserves all interests, and is the genius 
of a new life for the race, and can be known only in the 
believer’s influence. 


Prop.—THE BELIEVER THEREFORE SHOULD EXERT ‘‘THIS 
POWER.” 5:16. 


Means.—The means by which we exert this power are “good 
works.” 5:16. 


Ved 


( 


0 
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Obj.—1. That this Gospel will destroy the law and the prophets. 


Ans.—It will not destroy, but sustain and fulfill them. 
The Saviour develops the fact here that the power of the 
Gospel and the spirit of the Law are one and the same, 
and proceeds by contrasting this power with the per- 
verted letter of the Law, as maintained by the Jews, to 
expose the heresies which had resulted therefrom.— 
5:17-48. 

2. That real power is in a public exhibition of piety, in 
alms-giving, fasting, and prayer, before men. 

Ans.—Piety on exhibition is a fraud. The power of 
the Gospel which establishes and maintains a hidden 
union with the Father alone is genuine piety. Cherish 
this power in communion and prayer, and the father will 
make the fact manifest.— 6:1,18. 


3. That earthly treasure is the sum of all good. 


Ans.—To the contrary, it is the sum of all evil when 
thus esteemed. This power in the heart puts our treasure 


' in Heaven, and fills us full of light. 6:19-23. 


4. That this power can be retained when dividing our 
efforts between God and self. 


Ans.—God admits no co-partnership with self in effort 
or honor. ‘The effort must be wholly for God, and the 
honor all his, or the power is lost. God becomes surety 
against calamity when he is thus honored. 6:24-34. 

5. That claims to superior religion gives the right to 
judge the motives of others. 


Ans.—This power is the real religion, and its first and 
best work is wrought in the heart, which prepares us to 
labor effectively with others. 5:1-5. 


6. That this power can be wisely or profitably exerted 
with hypocrites. 


Ans.—A religious hypocrite esteems nothing so lightly, 
and holds nothing in so great contempt as his own reli- 
gion or the same in others, which he considers a fraud. 
He gives no opportunity to the truth, but will violate 
it on every occasion. 7:6. 
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Apl.—l. Use this power with God and:he will respond. 17:7-11. 

2. Use this power with men and you will be perfect. 7:12. 

3. Use this power, for but few will use it. 7:13, 14. 

4. Many who pretend to use it are false. Fruit in the 
outer life is the criterion by which they are to be known. 
7:15-20. 

5. Many will be disappointed at last. 7:21-23. 

6. This power will divide the race into the wise and 
the foolish. It will establish the one on the rock to 
stand, and leave the other on the sand to fall. 7:24-27. 
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SERMON No. 5. 


Text.—Matt. 13:1-52. 


‘ 


Theme.—THE TRIUMPHANT KINGDOM. 


Def.—Parables furnish the method of the Saviour’s instruction in 
this discourse. A parable is a figure of speech in which 
a known physical fact is made to convey a hidden spiritual 
truth. ‘‘Kingdom of Heaven” in Matthew is used synony- 
mously with ‘Kingdom of God” in Mark and Luke. It 
means the invisible spiritual kingdom that will be estab- 
lished in the heart and in the world in the Messianic 
Dispensation. The Saviour preached it to a great multi- 
tude while seated in a boat in the sea. (The Kingdom of 
Heaven is the ‘‘Object.” Triumph is the ‘‘Subject.”) 

This is one of the Saviour’s longest discourses, and at a 
casual reading would convey the idea that it is no sermon 
at all, but the bunching of a number of parables in this 
chapter. It is a complete discourse however, outlining a 
series of great truths revealing the vital principles of the 
great kingdom. It portrays the character and result of 
the spiritual conflict that shall ensue in the earth through 
all coming time. This, as is all the rest of the Saviour’s 
discourses, is modelled after the inductive method. He 
had no occasion to reason upon a subject but to reveal 
facts. Hence He here outlines an array of great facts 
which become logic and argument within themselves, 
culminating in the announcement of the great truth or 
proposition that this kingdom will triumph in the final 
overthrow of its enemies. 
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Anal.—THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN. 

1. The Parable of the Sower illustrates the mysteries. 
of the growing kingdom. As the life of the seed is mys- 
teriously hid away in the germ, and is developed by soil 
and season, so the life of the kingdom is mysteriously 
hidden away in the word of God, and grows when im- 
bedded in the soil of the heart. 13:1-23. 

2. The Parable of the Tuares illustrates the mixed 
growth of the kingdom with the evil of the world. The 
wheat is grown by cultivation. The Tares grow sponta- 
neously without a known husbandman. Satan is hidden in 
his work. So the kingdom grows only by cultivation, 
while evil mixed with it ever flourishes without the ap- 
parent care of any fostering hand. They must and will 
thus grow together till the end of time. 13:24-30, 
13:36-43. 

3. The Parable of the Mustard Seed illustrates the un- 
rivalled possibilities in the growth of the kingdom. This 
is the smallest of seed, but produces the greatest of 
herbs. So the kingdom was small in the one Nazarene, 
yet its possibilities were commensurate with the whole 
world and with all ages. This kingdom is the greatest. 
on earth now, and will grow on through time and still 
develop in eternity. 13:31, 32. 

4. The Parable of the Leaven illustrates the all-pervading 
diffusion of the life of the kingdom. As the leaven fer- 
ments and diffuses itself throughout the entire mass of 
meal, permeating it with its influence, so the kingdom 
will diffuse itself throughout the world, permeating all 
the passions of the human heart, and all the influences. 
exerted over society. 13:33. 

5. The Parable of the Hidden Treasure illustrates the 
unspeakable joy of the soul that finds this kingdom. 
Tt is a hidden treasure in the world, and with those who: 
find it all earthly comfort is but dross as compared with 
the joy which it brings. 13-44. 

6. The Parable of the Goodly Peal illustrates the 
matchless prize secured by those who possess it. Those 
who secure it do exchange their interests in this world 
for it. 13:45, 46. 
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7. The Parable of the Net illustrates the final separation 
of the kingdom from the wicked, when the wicked 
shall be destroyed, 13:48-50. 

If this kingdom is mysterious in its growth, and is de- 
veloped parallel with the wicked, and is unrivalled in the 
possibilities of its development, and shall permeate all 
passions and influences with is power, and affords im- 
measurable joy to those who possess it, and is amatchless 
treasure to those who secure it, and shall be separated 
from its enemies, whom it will destroy in hell. 


Prop.—THEN WILL THIS KINGDOM TRIUMPH. 13:49, 50. 

The above line of facts, given in the analysis, is an in- 
ductive argument used by the Saviour, and concludes with 
the proposition in 49 and 50. The proposition, as given 
above, concludes the peroration.) 


Means.—The triumphs of the kingdom will be attained by spiritual 
understanding. 13:51. 


Apl.—The Parable of the Householder illustrates the use the pos- 
sessor must make of this kingdom. Its treasures must be 
exhibited to the world. They are new and old, affording 
infinite variety. If they are a joy, and their exhibition 
will not impoverish but increase the volume of that joy, 
then should we be diligent in bringing them forth, for 
by so doing the kingdom will be made to triumph. 
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SERMON No. 6. 


‘Text.—‘‘And He spake many things unto ther in parables.”— 
Matt. 13:3. 


Theme.—PARABLES THE SAVIOUR’S METHOD OF TEACHING. 


Def.—The instruction given in the Saviour’s early ministry was 
mainly in the abstract, with an occasional parable, but 
later, owing to the opposition of the Jews, he changed to 
the parabolic method. Thirty-eight parables are recorded 
in the New Testament as having been used by him. They 
differ from those of the Old Testament in that those of 
the latter were used to reveal special sins, judgments, 
and prophecies, while those of the former were used to 
reveal the unknown and underlying great truths of the 
kingdom. (Parables is the ‘Object’ —the Saviour’s 
method the ‘‘Subject.” 


Anal.—PARABLES. 

1. They are analogies drawn between known 
physical or temporal facts and hidden spiritual 
truths.—These physical or temporal facts are either 
seen or familiarly known and the special characteristic 
cited in each is so patent that the hidden spiritual truth 
which it reveals is intuitively perceived. 

2. They convey the fact that the seen and un- 
seen correspond, and that the one is the counterpart 
and expression of the other. 


Prop.—JESUS TAUGHT BY PARABLES. 


Arg.—For— 
1. They veiled the truth to its enemies.—‘‘They 
seeing see not; and hearing hear not, neither do they 


understand.” 
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2. They revealed the truth to its friends.—“‘It is 
given unto you to know the mysteries of the kingdom of 
Heaven.” 

3. We can learn the unknown only by the known. 
The physical is the exponent and outer habiliments of 
the spiritual, and is the effect of spiritual cause, the 
lower proceeding from the higher. Wesee and perceive 
only the physical. It bodies forth all perception, and we 
learn the spiritual throughits forms. Christ alone knew 
the spiritual. Only in his parables, then, do we have 
the spiritual bodied forth in the physical. 


Means.—He used the common occurrences and facts familiar to 
the people in forming his parables. 


Obj.— 


Apl.—i. If enemies to Christ, we are ignorant of his word. 
2. If His friends, we have spiritual perception that 
enables us to understand his word. 
3. Let us seek to be His friends that we may under- 
stand this word. 
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SERMON No. 7. 


“Text.—Matthew 13:3-23. 
Theme.—THE PARABLE OF THE SEED (misnamed ‘‘Sower’’). 


Def.—This parable is recorded also in the Gospels of Mark and 
Luke. 
It furnishes the introduction to the sermon on ‘‘ The 
Kingdom of Heaven.” Its purpose is to show the mys- 
teries of the kingdom as seen in the use of theseed. (The 
use of the seed is the ‘‘Object”—the mysteries of the kingdom 
the ‘‘Subject.”) 


Anal.—THE USE OF THE SEED. 
They were sown : 


1. On the wayside, 

2. On the stony ground, 

3. On the thorny ground, 

4, On the good ground, 

Which places of lodgment represent the hearer: 

1. As losing the truth, 

2. As entertaining the truth temporarily, 

3. As cherishing a formal recognition of the 
truth, 

4, As imbibing the life of the truth. 


The criterion of fruit-bearing reveals the utter failure 
of the first three classes, while those of the fourth alone 
are genuine. 

The genuine exhibit three degrees of efficiency in de- 
veloping the seed—some thirty, some sixty, and some an 
hundred fold. 
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Prop.—JESUS SHOWED THE MYSTERIES OF THE KINGDOM IN THE: 
USE OF THE SEED. 


Arg.—For— 

1. These mysteries were hid.—Neither the intents 
and purposes of the heart, nor the power of the truth, nor 
the operations of the Spirit can be seen. Being hid, 
they were mysteries and needed to be revealed. 

2. The uses of the seed were adapted to the 
revelation of these mysteries. 

(1) Like the seed,.the truth is invested with life. 

(2) Like the seed devoured, the truth may be lost. 

(3) Like the temporary growth of the seed, the 
truth may have but little effect. 

(4) Like the choked growth of the seed, formalism 
may stifle the truth. 

(5) Like the necessity of soil and season to grow 
the seed, so the truth must have heart and spirit to 
develop fruit. 

3. Every phase of humanity would by it know 
the truth as they are personally related to it. 

(1) The wicked are shown their loss of the truth by 
by their hardness of heart. 

(2) The sentimental are shown their emptiness 
when the sensation is gone. 

(3) Those absorbed in the flesh are shown the blight 
of care, riches, and pleasure in the failure of fruit. 

(4) The genuine are shown thier reality in the fruit. 
they bear. 


Means.—The parable itself is the means by which the mysteries. 
were made known. 


Obj.— 


Apl.—1. It portrays every phase of humanity. 
2. We are embraced in one of the classes. 
3. Unless we are the good ground we abide in death. 


4. If good ground-hearers, we should yield a hundred~ 
fold. 
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SERMON No. 8. 


Text.—‘‘The wayside hearer.”—Matt. 13: 4-19. 
Theme.—THE TRUTH LOST. 


Def.—‘‘The wayside hearer” is the first class named in the parable. 
of the seed, or sower. It reveals the ‘“‘loss of the seed” 
and the consequent ‘‘danger of the hearer.” 


Anal.—THE LOSS OF THE SEED. 

It was occasioned : 

1. By the hardness of the ground, which repre- 
sents indifference. Indifference is found: 

(1) In the past time hearer. 
(2) In the hearer who cherishes sin. 
(3) In the unforgiving hearer. 

2. By the exposure of the seed which lay on the 
surface, and represents the truth in an objective state, 
or out of the heart. 

(1) Objective truth, or truth out of the heart, is. 
void of life. 
(2) When perpetuated in this state it is lost. 

3. By the devouring bird, whose avidity for food 
represents Satan. 

Satan devours the truth: 

(1) By wicked associates. 
(2) By bad habits. 
(3) By delusions. 


Prop.—THE TRUTH WHEN LOST LEAVES THE HEARER IN GREAT 
DANGER; or, (Tthe wayside hearer is in great danger.) 
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Arg.—For— 

1. Salvation has made no beginning with him. 

2. He gives the truth no opportunity to begin the 
work of salvation. 

3. The spirit of wickedness intensifies rapidly in 
the wicked life. 

4, The race of the wicked is short. 

5. He is already on the margin of humanity next 
to Hell. 


‘Obj.—The hearer can command salvation at any time. 

Ans.—Man controls neither the providences which un- 
fold around him nor his feelings. When Esau repented 
there was no place for his tears. Like Ephraim, the 
sinner may speedily become immovably joined to his 
idols. To-day is the accepted time. 


Means.— Despising the word is the means ofincurring this danger. 


Apl.—l. All have an opportunity. 
2. Have I lost the word ? 
3. If so, I am in great peril. 
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SERMON No. 9. 


Text.—‘‘I am the way.”—John 14:6. 


Theme.—CHRIST THE ESTABLISHED WAY. 


Def.—This language was addressed by the Saviour to the bewildered 
disciples, who were struggling in doubt and confusion 
over the assertions of the Saviour, ‘‘Whither I go thou 
canst not follow Me now;” “‘I go to prepare a place for 
you.” He had before this spoken of His death. Now 
they grope in the dark, yearning to understand the 
Saviour, and the true situation with regard to Him and 
themselves. He says to them, ‘‘I am the way, the truth, 
and the life.” He is the established way, the revealed 
truth, and the secured life. (Christ the way is the ‘‘Ob- 
ject” — Established is the ‘‘Subject.”) 

“Way” admits of a three-fold signification : 

1. An opening for entrance and exit, as a door. 

2. A highway of travel, as a railway. 

3. A means of conveyance, as a railway coach. 

The word as used by the Saviour embraces the full 
scope of this signification. 


Anal.—CHRIST THE WAY. 

2. He is the way out of the darkness of our 
natural understanding into the light of God’s 
wisdom.—Man by nature isignorant. Even “‘the wis- 
dom of the wise shall perish.” Christ is the wisdom of 
God. 

2. He is the way out of the bondage of sin into 
the liberty of his righteousness.—Sin is the abiding 
shackles that fetter all flesh. In the righteousness of 
Christ deliverance is found. 
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3. He is the way out of the grave into glory.— 
The grave is the house appointed unto all the living. 
Christ has robbed it of victory, and led captivity captive. 
It unites time and eternity. It connects earth with 
glory. Itis complete, permanent, costly, triumphant—a 
living way and the only way. 


Prop.—CHRIStT ESTABLISHED THIS WAY. 


Ary.—For 1. Man had no way.—He was in the wilderness of 
ignorance, sin, and death. 

2. Man was unable to establish for himself a way. 
He had neither the plan, means, nor ingenuity with 
which to do it. The chasm between man and God was 
immeasurable, and mocked the ingenuity of man in his 
efforts to compass it. 

3. Man is hopelessly lost without a way.—Hedged 
in by the limits of life and the confines of earth he is 
doomed to extinction without a way prepared for him 
from beyond. 


Obj.— 


Means.—Christ, in His person, became the means by which this 
way was established. They are therefore personal and 
living means. 


Apl.—l. This way is sufficient for all. 
2. All will have occasion to use it. 
3. Are we in it now? 
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SERMON No. 10. 


Text.—‘‘I am the truth.”—John 14:6. 
Theme.—CHRIST THE REVEALED TRUTH. 


Def.—The Saviour was endeavoring to relieve the disciples of 
their misgivings and doubts concerning Himself when 
He spoke to them as being the truth, which meant that 
He was to them the revealed truth, and therefore they 
had no occasion for doubt. Christ, ‘‘the truth,” is pre- 
sented in revelation in striking contrast with Satan, the 
father of “‘lies’—the deceiver. ‘I am the truth” means 
Tam your ‘‘revealed” truth. 


Anal.—CHRIST THE TRUTH. 

Essential realities, or truth, belong to eternity and to 
God. They shallendure. The existences of time are but 
phenomena. Theyshall pass away. Christ is the essen- 
tial truth of all realities. These realities may be named 
as follows: 

The truth of God; of Creation; of Providence; 
of man; of the promises, prophecies, types, and. 
law of the Old Testament; of Redemption; of the 
Resurrection; of mediation; of Judgment, and 
of Glory. 

He is the truth of truths, the essential reality behind 
all phenomena, and as such was revealed. 


Prop.—CHRIST REVEALED THIS TRUTH. 
Arg.—For— 


1. It was hid.—It was not open to observation. The 
truth is unseen by mortal eye. Who hath seen God, or 
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Means. 
Obj.— 
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the inner realities of human life, or the hand of Provi- 
dence? Who comprehended redemption, or knew of the 
judgment, or has been an eye-witness of glory? We 
have seen the beauty of Nature, but not the life that 
thrills it. We see the stars, but not the hand that holds 
them in their course. We have seen the phenomena ot 
human existence, but not the inner secrets of its charac- 
ter and destiny. Jesus isthe truth of all truths revealed. 
He is the solution of all problems, and the key to all 
wisdom. 

2. Man had nomeans of discovering it.— With the 
telescope he could discover the hidden star, but not the 
truth. The implements for this search are not committed 
toman. He may dig in the earth and discover its rich 
ores, but who by searching can find out God. He may 
find the gems of ocean by dragging its depths, but 
who can find the trophies of death by searching the 
grave? We measure the stars and weigh them as in 
scales, but who can grasp immortality or discern destiny. 
‘We search Nature, and force the yielding of her secrets, 
but we have no crucible with which to try the spirit 
realm, or glasses with which to see its issues. Without 
the revelation of the truth our ignorance would have 
been hopeless. 

3. Man was lost without it.—Lost in the wilderness 
of earthly night, he must have the light from beyond to 
dissipate the gloom of his helplessness and hopelessness. 








Apl.—l. Christ the truth is revealed to the world. 


2. It is revealed to me. 
3. My first duty is to receive it. 
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SERMON No. 11. 


Text.—‘‘It is high time to awake out of sleep.”—Rom. 13:11. 
Theme.—AROUSING THE SLEEPERS. 


Def.—The language of the text was addressed by the Apostle to 
the Roman disciples, who had lapsed into indifference 
and sinful practices. They were the children of light, 
but were abiding for the time in a backslidden state. The 
Apostle calls upon the Sleeping disciples to awake. 
(Awake is the “Subject” — Sleeping disciples is the ‘“Ob- 
ject.’’) 


Anal.—SLEEPING DISCIPLES. 

Sleep is a condition, and is characterized by three 
phases : 

1. Going to sleep.— God’s children go to sleep when 
they neglect the word and known duty. 

2. Sleeping.—God’s children are sleeping when they 
live oblivious of responsibility to God and of duty to 
man. 

3. Awaking out of sleep.—God’s children awake 
when they repent and renew their first love, and the per- 
formance of Christian duty. 


Prop.—SLEEPING DISCIPLES SHOULD AWAKE. 


Arg.—1. For: 

(1.) Abstract Statement.—They are doing nothing. They are 
idle. They have powers, but do not use them. Their 
responsibilities are ignored, their duties are neglected, 
and their opportunities despised—simply doing nothing. 
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(2.) Illustration.—One hundred years ago steam as a motor was 
doing nothing, yet its newly exerted but old power has 
sprung anew era upon civilization. 

Niagara could run fifty thousand looms, but is not 
turning aspindle. Its power is lost. Every church con- 
serves enough spiritual force in its sleeping members to 
destroy the devil and enthrone the Christ in every com- 
munity. 

(3.) Hxample.—Lot did nothing for twenty years in Sodom. He 
lived at ease. He enjoyed the world. He was at home 
with sinners. He made not a single convert. He lost 
his possessions, degraded his family, and made his name 
a synonym of shame through all coming time. 

Paul could do but little in Athens because of the idle- 
ness of the people. 


(4.) Testimony.—Solomon says: ‘“‘I went to the field of the sloth- 
ful, and by the vineyard of the man void of understand- 
ing. And lo it was all grown over with thorns, and net- 
tles had covered the face thereof, and the stone wall 
thereof was broken down. Then I saw and considered 
it well. I looked upon it and received instruction. Yet 
a little sleep, a little slumber, a little folding of the 
hands to sleep. So shall thy poverty come as one that 
travaileth, and thy want as an armed man.” 

(5.) Poetry.—Doing nothing.—It is to be adrone. It paralyzes 
life. Itis the burial of the living man. The fallow ground 
that grows every evil. Idleness is the rust and canker 
of the soul. It is the devil’s workshop. Satan fishes for 
others with bait—the idle he catches with the naked 
hook. Instead of being tempted, he furnishes a tempta- 
tion for Satan. Idleness is reckoned by carnal men as 
one of the beatitudes of Heaven; it is rather one of the 
tortures of hell. 

‘Absence of occupation is not rest; 
A mind quite vacant is a mind distressed.” 
The idler is but a blank in the world and a blot on crea- 
tion. His name and memory will rot. 
2. They are stumbling blocks in the way of sin- 
ners. 
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3. They encourage other disciples to sleep. 

4. They give the enemy an opportunity to 
triumph.—‘‘But while men slept His enemy came and 
sowed tares among the wheat and went his way.” 

5. They are nearing the coming day.—‘‘For now 
is our salvation nearer than when we believed.” 





Means.—The voice of the preacher is the ordained means of 
God by which disciples are to be awakened out of carnal 
sleep. 


Ooj.— 


Apl.—tl. Are we asleep? 
2. If so, let us awake. 
3. Eternity is at hand. 
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SERMON No. 12. 


Text.—‘‘And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men 
unto me.”—John 12:32. 


Theme.—THE LIFTED CHRIST DRAWING THE WORLD; or, (Zhe 
Magnetism of Christ.) 


Def.—‘‘ Be lifted up”—crucified. ‘‘All men”—the race in all 
climes and ages. ‘‘Draw’—to become the world’s central 
attraction and greatest moral force, enlightening all and 
moving all to a higher plane, not that he would save all, 
or universal salvation would be true. (Christ’s death is 
the ‘‘Object”—Drawing men is the ‘‘Subject.’’) 


Anal.—CHRIST CRUCIFIED. 
The peculiarities of His death were: 
1. It was a death of condemnation. 
judged guilty. 
2. It was a death of personal innocence.—They 
found no fault in Him. 


3. It was a death of imputed guilt.—He died the 
just for the unjust. 


He was ad- 





Prop.—THE CRUCIFIED CHRIST WILL DRAW THE WORLD UNTO: 
HIMSELF. 


Arg.—For— 

1. In His Crucifixion He became a spectacle of 
suffering.—Human suffering is the world’s mightiest 
magnet. 

2. He endured the greatest possible suffering.— 
He suffered the penalty for the guilt of the race. 


Means.— 
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3. His was the suffering of a personal friend.— 
He is the friend that sticketh closer than a brother. 

4. His suffering was endured for us and in our 
stead.—He hath bourne our sorrows and was acquainted 
with our grief. 


PERORATION. 


If His suffering was in our stead, and He is our greatest. 
personal friend, and His suffering was the maximum of all 
human anguish, and He sustains this personal relation to 
every human being, and human suffering is the greatest 
moral force, then He will of necessity draw all men unto 
Himself. 


Obj.—The declaration of the text uttered by a peasant is absurd. 


Apl.—1. 


Ans.—The facts of history sustain the prophecy. He 
is now the world’s greatest moral magnet. 


All men are being drawn to Christ. 

2. All are not saved. 

3. To be drawn and not saved will be to increase our 
condemnation. 
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SERMON No. 13. 


Text.—‘‘The next day John seeth Jesus coming unto Him, and 
saith, Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh away the 
sin of the world.”—John 1:29. 


Theme.—SEEING THE LAMB OF GOD. 


Def.—‘‘Lamb of God” is a figure of speech drawn from the sacri- 
fice of the lamb in the Jewish worship, and especially of 
the Paschal lamb, which the jews understood to typify 
the coming Christ. ‘‘This lamb” was slain and consumed 
on the occasion of the Paschal Supper, which was insti- 
tuted on the night in which Israel was delivered from 
Egypt, when the first-born of the Egyptians were de- 
stroyed by the destroying angel. The fact had been re- 
vealed to John that Jesus was the Messiah. John, being 
His special herald, having been appointed to this end, 
seeing Jesus coming, cries to the multitude in the lan- 
guage of the text. (Lamb of God is the ‘‘Object”— Behold 
is the ‘‘Subject.”’) 


Anal.—THE LAMB OF GOD. 

That which characterized the offering in the Paschal 
Supper was: 

1. The lamb must be spotless. 

2. It was offered as a sacrifice for sin. 

3. The blood was put on the lintel and door- 
posts, marking the special house. 

4. The flesh was eaten as food. 

5. The story of it was made an everlasting me- 
morial of their deliverance. 

6. It was a type of the real Lamb of God—the 
Messiah. 
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Prop.—WE SHOULD BEHOLD THE LAMB OF GoD. 


Arg.—For : 

1. His blood is our defense against the hand 
of the destroyer.—Judgment. 

2. He is the world’s deliverer from the bondage 
of sin. 

3. He is the strength of our might.—Our meat and 
drink. 

4. He is the genius of our enduring triumph. 


Means.—We behold Him by an exercise of a personal faith in His 
name. 


‘Ob).—The sacrifice of an animal is unwarranted cruelty, and 
poorly portrays the work of a great life-giver. 
Ans.—The blood typifies the life. Theshedding of the 
life-blood is the penalty for sin. The mysterious fact is 
revealed that without the shedding of blood there is no 
remission of sins. Christ thus mysteriously shed His 
blood for the sin of the world. We behold Him, there- 
fore, as our personal sacrifice for our sin. 


_Apl.—l. He is exhibited to the whole world. 
2. He is shown to us. 
3. Have we seen Him? 
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SERMON No. 14. 


Text.—Matt. 8:23-27. 


Theme.—THE FOLLY OF FEAR. 


Def.—History.— The fatigued Teacher. The multitude. The 


departure on the sea. The storm. The sleeping Jesus. 
The terrified disciples. The rebuke of their fear as 
folly. Their folly was displayed in their fear. This re- 
buke is the climax of the circumstance, and the key-note 
or central truth of the paragraph. (Fearis the ‘‘Object” 
—Christ rebuking is the ‘‘Subject.”) 


Anal.—FEAR. 


Fear is a condition, and is char acterized by: 
1. Absence of purpose. 

2. Great anxiety. 

3. A want of self-control. 


Prop.—JESUS REBUKED THIS FEAR AS FOLLY. 


Arg.—For— 


Means.— 


1. The disciples were in the storm in obedience: 
to the Saviour’s command.—‘‘He gave commandment 
to depart unto the other side.” 

2. They were following the SS “His disci- 
ples followed Him.” 

3. He was present with them.—His presence should 
cast out fear. 

4. The Saviour knew the elements into the midst. 
of which He accompanied them. 

5. He had power to control these elements. 
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Apl.—l. The disciples were made to marvel at the demonstration 
of the Saviour’s power in stilling the storm. 
2. We are made to marvel now when He stays the 
storms of earth’s wickedness. 
3. We are made to marvel when he calms the sea of 
our own troubled nature and takes our fears and sins 
away. 
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SERMON No. 15. 


Text.—‘‘For Christ is the end of the law for righteousness to every 
one that believeth.”—Rom. 10:4. 


Theme.—CHRIST THE END OF THE LAW. 


Def.—‘‘Law” was contrasted with Prophecy in the Old Testament 
Scriptures. Prophecy had reference to future events, 
and specially to the coming Messiah, while law was the 
system of order that maintained existing Israelitish 
society. The Pentateuch was known among the Jews as 
the ‘‘Book of the Law,” or the ‘‘Law of Moses.” Leviticus 
was also called the book of the law as contrasted with 
the other books of the Pentateuch. Law in this passage 
comprehends the widest range of meaning maintained 
among the Jews. It embraces the whole moral and cere- 
monial law of the Jewish economy. (Zhe Law is the 
“Object”—Christ the end is the ‘‘Subject.”) 





Anal.—THE LAW. 
The Jewish Law embraced two phases : 
1. The Moral Law. 
It was the Jewish rule of life, and is characterized by 
the following peculiarities: 
(1) It is the expression of God’s character, and 


therefore exists in accordance with right, reason, 
and the eternal fitness of things. 


(2) It applies to the whole race of Adam. 


(3) It is permanent. Being the expression of God’s. 
character, it cannot cease to exist except it be in- 
cluded in and supplanted by a higher law. 
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Its functions are: 
(1) To reveal sin in heart and life, in the family, 
society, and State. 
(2) To record transgression in thought and deed. 
(3) To punish guilt with death—its penalties reach- 
ing to eternity and embracing immortality. 
2. The Ceremonial Law. 


This law bears the following characteristics : 

(1) Jt was positive-—God gave it, and His authority 
was the sole basis of its existence. It is, therefore, 
arbitrary, and thus contrasts with the Moral Law in 
that it exists without any known law of right or rea- 
son to prompt its giving, but simply because God 
commanded it. 

(2) lt was temporary.—Its prime purpose was to fur- 
nish a religious formula which would typify the com- 
ing Christ. This function having been performed, it 
was consummated in its fulfillment in the coming of 
Christ. 

Its principal features were : 

(1) The Circumcision, which typified spiritual heart- 
cleansing. 

(2) The Paschal Supper, or Passover, which typified 
the death of Christ—the Lamb of God who was slain 
as a vicarious sacrifice for the atonement of man’s 
sin. 

(3) The Pentecost, or the offering of the first fruits, 
typifying the resurrection of Christ, who was the 
‘‘first fruits of them that slept.” 


(4.) The day of Atonement, when offering was made 
without the camp for the sins of the people, typifying 
Christ’s offering for the sin of the world. 

(5) The Temple and its service, throughout, were 
typical of Christ and the New Dispensation 


Prop.—CHRIST HAS BECOME THE END OF THIS Law. 


Ary.—For : 1. He fulfilled it in a life ef obedience rendered. 
and in becoming the antitype of its types. 
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2. He met its penalty in His death. — He bore 
the sin of the world, and met its death penalty in 
His death. The penalty being removed, the law is ended. 
A law without penalty is inoperative, and is therefore at 
an end. 

3. He is the abiding advocate with the Father. 
The penalty is not only removed, but made forever void 
by His ever-living advocacy at the Father’s right hand. 


Means.— 


Obj.—If the law be ended, we may sin with impunity. 
Ans.—‘‘God forbid.” Christ is the end of the Law ‘‘for 
righteousness” and notfor sin. ‘‘Yearenot under the law, 
but under grace.” Christ is the end of the moral law, 
because greater than that law—furnishing in Himself a 
higher spiritual law, that includes the lower or moral 
.« law, and which becomes the law of the redeemed. 


-Apl.—l1. This law is ended to them that believe. 
2. Am I a believer? If so, it hath no dominion over 
me. 
3. It is not ended to the unbeliever, but remains in full 
force against him. 
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SERMON No. 16. 


‘Text.—‘‘Then said Jesus to those Jews which believed on Him, 
If ye continue in My word, then are ye My disciples in- 
deed ; and ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall 
make you free.”—John 8:31, 32 


Theme.— MANIFEST DISCIPLESHIP THE BELIEVER'S VIRTUE. 


Def.— History.—Jesus had met the fierce opposition of the unbe- 
lieving Jews with such convincing wisdom that some of 
them believed, and to these He addressed Himself in the 
language of the text. 

Exegesis.—‘‘If ye abide in Me” is synonymous with, “‘if 
ye abide in my word” (see John 15:7), and means manifest 
or open discipleship. \ 

The Christian religion is characterized by two phases: 

1. By belief or faith, which is religion in the inner-life, 
or regeneration. The disciples to whom the Saviour 
addressed Himself had experienced this phase of it, for 
they had believed on Jesus. 

2. By the outer manifestation of this inner reality in 
conversion, which is the rendering of obedience to the 
positive requirements of the Gospel, or conformity to the 
will and law of God. The Jews, having experienced the 
former, were required by the Saviour to render the latter. 
This manifest discipleship would confirm them in their 
Christian power or virtue. 

(Manifest discipleship is the ‘“‘Object”—Believer’s virtue is 
the ‘‘Subject.”’) 
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Anal.—MANIFEST DISCIPLESHIP. 


This discipleship involves: 

1. A change of relations—from the Jews to the 
Christians. They had been Scribes and Pharisees, and 
were yet allied with them, and were yet recognized as 
such by the people. 

2. A change of the source of authority—from that 
of the High Priest and Herod to Christ. 

3. A public exhibition of these changes—by fol- 
lowing Christ. 


Prop.—MANIFEST DISCIPLESHIP IMBUES THE BELIEVER WITH 
SPIRITUAL VIRTUE. 


Arg.—lhor— 

(1.) Abstract Statement.—1. It gives force to discipleship. Disci- 
pleship is the following of the Lord Jesus. All true 
disciples do follow him. Force intensifies the spirit of 
this discipleship, filling it with conviction, energy, and 
enterprise. 

(2.) Illustration.—The engine on the track is possessed of force 
in the possibilities of speed and propelling power. Off 
the track it is powerless. So a disciple in the word has 
force ; out of the word he is powerless. 


(3.) Hxample.—Matthew gave this force to his dis¢ipleship when he 
quit the receipt of custom and followed Jesus. 

(4.) Testimony.—“If ye abide in Me, and My words abide in you, 
ye shall ask what ye will, and it shall be done unto you.” 

‘‘Herein is my Father glorified, that ye bear much 
fruit; so shall ye be my disciples.”—John 15:7, 8. ‘‘Ye 
shall be My disciples indeed.” 

(5.) Poetry.—He is no drone. His light shines. He isacity ona 
hill. He isin the thick of the onset. He is lightning 
that strikes. He is the world’s moral dynamite. ‘‘He 
was a burning and a shining light.” 

2. It gives spiritual perception of the truth.—‘‘Ye 
shall know the truth.” 

3. It invests with the freedom of the truth. 
‘The truth shall make you free.” 
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4, Outer discipleship only is seen, and people are 
controlled by what they see. 


Means.—The means of its attainment is obedience to the positive 
requirements of the Gospel. 


Obj.—Al1 Christians are the same in Christ. 
Ans. — The indulgent and disobedient know neither 
their discipleship, the inner-power of the word, nor the 
freedom of the truth. 


Apl.—1. The truth is in us. 
2. Are we in the truth? 
3. If so, godly power abides in us. 
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SERMON No. 17. 


Text.—‘By faith Abel offered unto God a more excellent sacrifice: 
than Cain, by which he obtained witness that he was 
righteous, God testifying of his gifts; and by it he being 
dead yet speaketh.”—Heb. 11:4. 


Theme.—THE MORE EXCELLENT SACRIFICE. 


Def.—‘‘Sacrifices” were of three kinds: 


1. The Eucharistic, which was a ‘‘ praise” or “thank ” 
offering, and was usually made with some product of the 
field. 


2. The Federative, in which an agreement was made, or a. 
covenant sealed. Noah and Abraham made such offer- 


ings. In these an animal was used as the sacrifice. 

3. The Expiatory, which was vicarious, or substitu- 
tionary, the Jife of an animal being sacrificed for the life 
of the offerer himself, which his sin demanded. (Sacri-: 
fice is the ‘‘Object”— More excellent is the ‘‘Subject.”) 


Anal.—THE TWO SACRIFICES. 


Two sacrifices were offered, and are contrasted one: 
with the other by the following peculiarities. 
1. Abel’s Offering 

(1) Was from the flock. It was, therefore, an expia- 
tory offering. Init his sin was confessed, and in it 
he offered the life of the animal, which was the gift. 
of God as an atonement for his sin. 

(2) It had reference to Christ. All expiatory 
offerings typified the Saviour, who should be the 
world’s substitute for man’s guilt, and the sacrifice. 
for the same. 
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(3) Tt was offered in the right form. It was per- 
sonal, made from an altar and made direct to God. 


bo 


Cain’s Offering. 

(1) It was the product of the jfield—the fruits of his 
toil, and therefore the result of the work of his 
hands. 

(2) Having no animal in it, and, therefore, offering 
no blood, he confesses no sin, and expresses no faith 
in Christ. 

(3) It being a ‘‘Eucharistic” sacrifice, it was a praise 
offering to pay a debt of obligation to God. 

(4) It was offered in the right form. 


Prop.—ABEL’S OFFERING WAS MORE EXCELLENT THAN CAIN’S. 


- Arg.— Because : 

1. It procured the remission of Abel’s sins.—‘‘He 
obtained witness that he was righteous.” 

2. It alligned Abel’s life with the purposes of 
God on earth.—“God testifying of His gifts, and He 
being dead yet speaketh.” 

3. Cain’s offering was a fraud.—The only thing 
right about it was the form. His was a religion of works 

- andof form. He was aformalist, and therefore areligious 
fraud. When works follow faith, they are righteous; but 
when they precede it they are unrighteous and are re- 
jected of God. 


Obj.— 


Means.—The means by which Abel was enabled to make the better 
offering were: 
1. A knowledge of the promises of a Messiah. 
2. Faith in the fulfillment of these promises. 


3. The observance of the proper form. 


Apl.—1. These two first offerings made on earth typify the two 
parallel lines of sacrifice that run through the ages and 
that are made to God now. The world has ever had two 
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kinds of religion—that of faith and that of works, or the 
genuine and the false. 

2. The ‘‘false”’ has ever been the inveterate foe of the 
“oenuine.” ‘‘Cain slew his brother.” 

3. My religion and yours is that of faith or works, and 
therefore true or false. 


ier, Or oan MONS. 


HE following Analyses are prepared in accordance with the 
foregoing System of Sermon Structure, and are given simply 
as examples with which to illustrate the principles embraced in 
it. They are not claimed as perfect. Some of them were prepared 
under heavy pressure of work and travel and need amplification ; 
but I trust they will serve the purpose for which they were de- 
signed, in illustrating the System. No. 16 has been run directly 
through most of the System as an immediate illustration in the 
development. 

The design in the selection made was to present a diversity of 
subjects and texts, so as to exhibit the versatility of the System in 
adapting itself practically to any subject or text. The System 
’ will prove equally valuable to the expositor and the builder of 
sermons. 
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